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COMPLETELY NEW IN EVERY DETAIL 


SAFEST, MOST ECONOMICAL BUS BODIES EVER BUILT 














@ For 1937 Wayne brings you all the famous, 
exclusive Wayne advantages improved and ex- 
panded in a sensational line that is entirely new! 
From front to rear, these new All-Steel Waynes 
sweep aside all past standards with brand-new 
styling, designing, construction, and engineering! 
They are without question the safest, toughest, 
best-looking, most economical school bus bodies 


ever built! 


There is a new super-safe Wayne All-Steel School 
Bus Body to meet your route requirements. The 
new Streamline Body for standard bus or truck 
chassis—the COE Streamline for. Forward-Control 
or Cab-Over-Engine Chassis—the Transit for 
transit type chassis—and the Metropolitan for 
standard bus or truck chassis with forward-control 

















conversion—are available in six lengths offering a 
range in seating capacity from 12 to 132. Here is 
the latest and finest school transportation you can 
buy. Call, write, or wire us for complete infor- 


mation today! 


WAYNE 
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SCHOOL BUS BODIES 


A. FASSNACHT & SONS © 111 WEST THIRTEENTH STREET. CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
Phone 6-2126 































HELPS KEEP TEETH 
CLEAN AND STRONG 


FOUR FACTORS that help teeth are: 


I, Right Food —and this includes milk. 


2. Chewing Exercise — and this includes 
chewing a stick of gum for five to ten 
minutes twice a day. ; 


3. Keeping Teeth Clean — try chewing 
gum as well as using the tooth brush. 


4. Keeping Teeth in Repair — by frequent 
visits to the dentist. 


There is a reason, a time and place for 
Chewing Gum. 


UNIVERSITY RESEARCH FORMS BASIS OF OUR 
ADVERTISING... NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS 
ROSEBANK, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 
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Never before has a high school textbook on American History been so 
carefully organized that its relation between past and present could be 
graphed! 

Every teacher of history will be interested in seeing how this is done—if 
you are, write us for folder No. 3069. 


Never before have such numerous distinctive, practical and helpful learn- 
ing devices been placed in a history text. 


The phenomenal success of this book in so short a space of time is one 
of the outstanding publication records of 1936-37. 


Very seldom are teachers or planners of history curricula so enthusiastic 
about a high school text as they are about 


Warth’s “The Development of America’ 
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AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
300 Pike Street | 
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Pleasant Places Abroad 


EACHERS are inclined to 
| make hard work of a trip 
abroad. With books and pads 
in hand, they provide audiences for 
couriers or inspirations for Ruth 
Draper. Their docility, thorough- 
ness, and energy boost them over gut- 
ters and into gondolas. At the end 
of a summer abroad, hats are mis- 
shapen from rain, clothes are baggy, 
and shoes are down at the heel. That 
is all very well for a first trip, but— 
there is more to Europe than a 
belated education. If one can escape 
the allurements of travelogue folders, 
if one can muster sufficient courage 
to talk back to the French in their 
own language, then one is qualified 
for promotion. I realize the dangers 
of directing a press of tourists into 
places charming because of their 
quietness. Yet why should one toil 
along in the wake of cooks and tem- 
ples if one has had an overdose of 
institutional gregariousness and needs 
a rest, as every teacher does? Why 
not leave the main routes, take a 
minimum of luggage (one small bag 
and a light suitcase), and fasten 
traveler’s checks over the heart? 
Nobody will rip you open there. 
The human consciousness cannot 
be stirred more profoundly than by 
three sublime experiences: a night of 
opera during August at the coliseum 
in Verona, a quiet early morning 
upon the Palatine Hill overlooking 
the Roman Forum, an afternoon and 
evening in St. Mark’s Square of 
Venice. Though upon the main 
highways, these should not be missed. 
In Verona, traditionally associated 
with the Two Gentlemen or Romeo 
and Juliet, a colony of musicians 
gathers every year, and amateurs 
have a chance to try their voices 
against massive antiquity. A full 


CHRISTINE BURLESON 
Johnson City 


[“If you would enjoy Europe, depart from the 
beaten paths of the tourists,’’ advises Miss Burle- 
son in this scintillating article on European 
travel. “Pleasant Places Abroad” gets our vote 
for the best travel story of the season.—THE 
Eprror.] 
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moon hangs above the stage, a 
vibrant Italian audience fills the stone 
tiers rising through semidarkness. 
For once the opera seems justifiable 
in its pretentiousness: melodrama 
and spectacle are appropriate to the 
setting. With a flutter of handker- 
chiefs and a lighting of matches the 
Veronese create a magic circle of 
birds and stars, and visitors thrill to 
the enchantment. 

Byron has written adequately about 
the Roman Forum. It is one place 
where a modern mind becomes hum- 
ble in the presence of grandeur it 
never knew before. No matter how 
many tourists are flocking through, 
one should make his own private 
obeisance. Its architectural beauty, 
its suggestions of what world con- 
querors envisioned in earth, stone, 
and space, its whispers of fleeting 
thousands of years in the growth of 
our present from their past: never 
was there a place more haunted with 
ghosts, more pregnant with visions of 
life to come. What is Mussolini, 
child of the Caesars, going to do with 
our future destinies? His workmen 
are busy near by, digging out more 
and more of the past. Will each 
day’s revelations effect greater 
changes in the formless years ahead? 
The human hunger for power to sur- 
vive: will the Forum tease us out 
of thought perpetually ? 

St. Mark’s Square is for the 
pleasures of today. An observer 
thrills with joy that he is alive to 
share the cosmopolitanism of the 


modern bazaar, with strangers from 


every land parading amidst luxuriant 
Italianism, a bewilderment of con- 
trasts and changes. Byzantine they 
call the front of St. Mark’s Cathe- 
dral: little mosaics of every color 
possible, flecked with gold and over- 
wrought with story patterns, like the 
crowd in the square. One can un- 
derstand Epicureanism, d’Annunzio, 
and the sad-eyed Druse when the band 
plays and the pigeons swoop over- 
head. Vitality and melody possess 
the soul; one forgets the grim 
warning of the Forum. With such 
companionship, why should one 
dread the dark beyond? 

It is possible to leave Venice quiet- 
ly some morning, taking a motorbus 
through the Dolomites to Cortina. 
There are delightful inns in the 
Karerpass, between rosy peaks over- 
hanging flowery meadows. A friend 
and I found more than fifty kinds of 
wild flowers in the pasture behind 
our hotel. We climbed the Rosen- 
berg and picked edelweiss. Yodeling 
and accordion playing are natural to 
the region, and milk is sold at huts 
along the mountain trails. One sleeps 
under a feather tick and wishes there 
were more of it. Yet the sun is hot 
in daytime, though crevices filled with 
lingering snow may often be seen. 

From Cortina it is but a short 
journey down to Bolzano, a town of 
ancient Tyrolean castles unspoiled by 
restoration. A week in Bolzano en- 
ables the visitor to breakfast in a 
charming garden before tramping 
dusty roads leading to near-by hill- 
tops where the castles stand. My 
friend and I had the pleasure of fit- 
ting an enormous key into a draw- 
bridge gate, swinging it open, and 
prowling through a courtyard filled 
with livestock. Finally we came out 
upon the upper gallery adorned with 
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frescoes of Tristan and Iseult. No- 
body stopped us or begged for tips. 
Laborers working in the surrounding 
vineyards took our intrusion without 
protest. Those who know and like 
Feuchtwanger’s “The Ugly Duchess” 
will enjoy Bolzano particularly. 
And after Bolzano, Lago di Garda 
follows: 
Row us out from Desenzano, to your 
Sirmione row! 
So they rowed, and there we landed—“O 
venusta Sirmio !” 








A TRAVEL VACATION 
and 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Combined with the 
ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL 
UNIVERSITY 
Geo graphy and History 
Study Tour 
through the 
SOUTH, EAST, NEW ENGLAND 
NOVA SCOTIA, CANADA 
45 DAYS—5500 MILES 
All Expenses $190.00 


Except Noon Lunches 





Day-by-Day Itinerary 
Thursday, June 17—Normal to Evansville 
Friday, June 18—Evansville to Mammoth Cave 
Saturday, June 19—Mammoth Cave to Muscle Shoals 
Sunday, June 20—Muscle Shoals to Chattanooga 

(afternoon) 

Monday, June 21—Chattanooga to Knoxville 
Tuesday, June 22—Knoxville to Morgantown 
Wednesday, June 23—Morgantown to Danville 
Thursday, June 24—Danville to Endless Caverns 
Friday, June 25—Endless Caverns to Washington 
Saturday, June 26—Washington 
Sunday, June 27-—-Washington (rest day) 
Monday, June 28—Washington 
Tuesday, June 29—Washington to Gettysbur 
Wednesday, ae 30—Gettysburg to Valley eas: 
Thursday, July 1—Valley Forge to Englewood 
Friday, July 2—New York 
Saturday, July 3—New York 
Sunday, July 4—New York (rest day) 
Monday, July 5—New York to Plymouth 
Tuesday, July 6—Plymouth to Boston 
Wednesday, july 7—Boston 
Thursday, July 8—Boston to Acadia National Park 
Friday, July 9—Acadia National Park 
Saturday, July 10—Acadia National Park to St. John 
Sunday, July 11—St. John (rest day) 
Monday, July 12—St. John to Truro 
Tuesday, July 13—Truro to Halifax 
Wednesday, july 14—Halifax 
Thursday, July 15—Halifax to Fredericton 
Friday, July 16—Fredericton to Edmundston 
Saturday, July 17—Edmundston to Quebec 
Sunday, July 1 uebec (rest day) 
Monday, July 1 uebec 
Tuesday, July 2 uebec to Montreal 
Wednesday, July 21—Montreal 
Thursday, July 22—Montreal to Ottawa 
Friday, July 23—Ottawa 
Saturday, July 24—Ottawa to Gananoque 
Sunday, July 25—Gananoque (rest day) 
Monday, July 26—Gananoque to Niagara Falls 
Tuesday, July 27—Niagara Falls 
Wednesday, July 28—Niagara Falls to Detroit 
Thursday, July 29—Detroit 
Friday, Jal 30—Detroit to St. Joseph 
Saturday, , Fa 31—St. Joseph to Normal 


Prof. Leslie A. Holmes, 

Illinois State Normal University, 

Normal, Illinois. 
ar Sir: 

© Please send me complete details, before I can 
make a decision. 

DD Enclosed find check for $50.00 for my reserva- 
tion for the I. §. N. U. Geography Tour for 
1937. 





1 have credits (or years) of college 
work, and have taught —-.____ years. 
Name 





Address. 





There to me through all the groves of 
olive in the summer glow, 

There beneath the Roman ruin where the 
purple flowers grow, 

Came that “Ave atque Vale” of the poet’s 


hopeless woe, . 
Tenderest of Roman poets nineteen hun- 


dred years ago, 

“Frater Ave atque Vale,”—as we wandered 
to and fro, 

Gazing at the Lydian laughter of the 
Garda Lake below, 

Sweet Catullus’s all-but-island, olive-sil- 
very Sirmio! 

—TENNYSON. 


Every spring my father remembers 
a quotation from Catullus that 
breathes with the zephyrs of May: 
Let him love tomorrow who has never 


loved before; 

He who has loved, let him love again: 

The new spring, the spring of songs is 
here; 

The world was born in the springtime. 
Not only is there the dreamily 


beautiful promontory where Catullus 
had his villa, but there are innumer- 
able small bays and opalescent pools 
draped with flowering vires to the 
very edge of the water. Could I see 
but one Italian lake in a lifetime, I 
would choose Lago di Garda because 
of the coloring of the water, the un- 
spoiled tranquility of mountain 
ranges reflected in the lake, and the 
terraced gardens upon the surround- 
ing shores. 

Siena, in the Tuscan hills south of 
Florence, is not often included in 


cheap itineraries, but it is well 
known to lovers of Italy. Its 
mediaeval pageant, the Palio, is 


worth a trip across the ocean. Fora 
week during July, and a month later 
during August, the city is thronged 
with visitors ; but the Italians attend 
in such numbers themselves that 
tourists are lost in the crowd. Siena 
has beautiful palaces built during the 
years of French influence when 
“Lombard dogs,” its bankers and 
merchants, were famous throughout 
Europe, and the city was an im- 
portant outpost on the road to Rome. 
Distinctive rose-brown bricks and 
white marble from Carrara are blend- 
ed together into delicate towers and 
arched windows from which heavily 
embroidered banners fiutter during 
festivals. When torches are placed 
behind the battlements above the 
Lily Tower or the cathedral, and the 
deep blue of twilight gives way to 
night, then one can understand why 
Siena amidst her olive-silvered slopes 
is known as the most spiritual city 
of Italy. Her saints and popes are 
figures of world renown: St. Cather- 


ine with her lilies, St. Bernardino of 
stern asceticism and haunting elo- 
quence, St. Galgano who changed his 
way of living with the fervor of the 
converted St. Francis. There are 
beautiful stories about their city, once 
given to the Virgin in times of peril, 
and perpetually imbued with some- 
thing of her sweet kindliness and 
grace. 

There are other places of enchant- 
ment beside those in Italy, but one 
should not mix nationalities in a 
short trip. Germany would be good 
for an entire summer. One of the 
loveliest valleys of the world is that 
of the Moselle, going away from 
Coblenz which is on the Rhine. The 
Moselle vineyards cut slashes of 
colorful brightness across the long 
ridges bounding the river. The effect 
is like that of modern paintings, with 
warm reds and yellows patched with 
bright green or blue; and rocky ter- 
races making zigzag diagonals across 
the whole. Some distance up the 
valley one turns aside to find a fairy 
castle: Schloss Eltz is indeed its 
name. Napoleon spared it when he 
was blowing up other castles of the 
region; even he could not blot out 
such beauty for the sake of conquest. 
It is necessary to walk a mile or so 
through a forest glade beside a rush- 
ing stream in order to get there, 
which induces the appropriate mood 
of happiness. Then one finds quaint 
Bavarian stone towers clustered to- 
gether in a quadrilateral burg de- 
signed to house four noble families in 
a protective unit. Inside there are 
balconies overlooking courtyards, 
heavily-beamed halls adorned with 
priceless tapestries and portraits, and 
a curious assortment of trophies 
brought from Palestine or Turkey 
during the Crusades. 

Rothenburg-on-the-Tauber is an- 
other mediaeval town, a storybook 
village which is the haunt of artists 
and writers. Situated amidst mead- 
ows of the lush German kind, it har- 
bors a peasant life that is pretty 
enough for Arcadia itself. Houses 
of pink, blue, yellow, or green plas- 
ter are overhung with grapevines, 
leaded windows are filled with. ge- 
raniums or petunias, naive carved 
signs mark each dwelling, a massive 
beam gallery encircles the ancient 
walls of defense, splendid gateways 
in it remind one of the Chinese rever- 

(Continued on page twenty-six) 
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The Colleges Cooperate with the Tennessee Program for 
the Improvement of Instruction 


HE TENNESSEE Program 

for the Improvement of In- 

struction is now entering the 
second year. There has been mani- 
fest in this program a wide interest 
on the: part of administrators, teach- 
ers, supervisors, certain lay groups, 
and college people. No group in the 
state has shown greater interest than 
the latter. 

The program to date has been 
largely one of teacher training and it 
must continue to be, training of 
teachers in service as well as pre- 
service training. Plans must be made 
and guidance materials prepared for 
continuing in-service training of 
teachers, and more thought must be 
given to the training and preparation 
of those who would enter the profes- 
sion. No matter what form a curric- 
ulum program may take, no matter 
what procedures may be followed, if 
fundamental changes are to be made 
successfully, the colleges of the state 
which are training teachers must 
recognize these changes and revise 
their own curricula accordingly. 

In order that there may be more 
efficient work done, in order that 
there may be a maximum of cooper- 
ative effort, plans are now under way 
for a seminar in higher education 
during the last six weeks of the sum- 
mer. It is the present plan to bring 
together a small group of represen- 
tative college people to make an in- 
tensive study of teacher-training 
problems and plan for more mean- 
ingful participation in the state-wide 
curriculum program. 

As it was believed that every teach- 
er in the state should cooperate with 
the ‘program to the greatest possible 
extent, an effort was made last year 
to enroll as many teachers as pos- 
sible in curriculum courses in the 
various colleges of the state. 

The commissioner of education 
requested the presidents of these in- 
stitutions to send to the department 
of education a short description of 
such courses as they were planning 
to offer, so that the teachers might 
have this material in time to help 
them in planning their work. This 
request was complied with and the 


F. E. BASS 


Curriculum Director 
State Department of Education 
Nashville 


—.. see — 
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information was passed on to the 
teachers of the state through THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER. The depart- 
ment of education also suggested some 
material to be used as a supplement 
to these courses. This material was 
suggestive only, but it was used by a 
number of professors in_ their 
courses. The results of this plan 
seem to justify its continuance. 
Therefore, the commissioner has 
again requested the colleges to fur- 
nish information concerning courses 
already planned so that the teachers 
of the state may know what courses 
will be available along the line of 
curriculum revision during the 
spring-summer and summer quarters 
of 1937. 

The colleges of the state operating 
summer schools have complied with 
this request. Continuing the policy 
of last year, the information concern- 
ing general curriculum courses is be- 
ing passed on to the teachers through 
the medium of THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER just as it was reported by 
the colleges. It is recommended that 
teachers who attend college this sum- 
mer enroll in one or more of these 


‘ courses, if at all practicable. 


General Curriculum Courses to Be 
Offered in the Colleges of Tennessee 
During Spring-Summer and 
Summer Quarters, | 937 


Union University 
Jackson 


Education 202. Integrated Activity 
Curriculum. The purpose of the course is 
to give an acquaintance with the new 
school curriculum based upon child growth 
through educative activities. Each stu- 
dent will construct a complete unit in the 
field of his choosing. Records and prac- 
tices of progressive schools will be studied. 

Special Education. Curriculum Study 
Group. A special feature of the second 
spring term and the summer term. The 
group will be under the direction of Mrs. 
Hilda Robbs Cawthon, Elementary Super- 
visor of Madison County Schools. Its 
purpose is to assist elementary teachers in 
an understanding and intelligent use of the 
curriculum materials now being produced 
by the Curriculum Division of the State 
Department of Education. The work will 


be practical. The course carries three 
hours of college credits. 


University of Chattanooga 
Chattanooga 

Education S8C. Curriculum Problems 
in the Secondary School. A study of the 
aims and content of the present-day sec- 
ondary school; opportunity will be offered 
for each student to made a special study 
of curriculum problems in the field of his 
teaching or administrative choice. 

Education S10A. Methods and Manage- 
ment in the Primary Grades. A study of 
the aims, activities, and materials of in- 
struction in the primary grades of the 
modern public school. 

Education S10B. Methods and Manage- 
ment in the Intermediate Grades. A study 
of the aims, activities, and materials of 
instruction in the intermediate grades. 

Education S11A. Methods of Teaching 
in the Junior High School. The aims, 
activities, and materials of instruction in 
the various departments of instruction in 
the junior high school; present-day trends 
in junior high school curricula. 

Education S11C. Guidance in the Sec- 
ondary School. A study of the meaning, 
organization, and administration of the 
educational and vocational guidance pro- 
gram of the modern secondary school; 
especial attention devoted to practical ad- 
justment problems encountered among 
pupils. 

_ Education S13. Advanced Principles of 

Education. A directed reading course for 
mature students dealing with phases of 
education not studied in the course and 
particularly relating to the social and 
philosophical background of modern edu- 
cation. 

Music SD13. Curriculum Problems in 
Public School Music. A_ conference, 
work, and discussion course; comparison 
of music textbooks; selected individual 
problems for special study; the relation 
of music to other subjects. Should be 
accompanied by course SD3 or SD4. 


State Teachers College 
Murfreesboro 


Education 441. The Curriculum of 
Elementary Schools. This course deals 
with the fundamental principles of ele- 
mentary education and the social function 
of the elementary school; with the princi- 
ples of curriculum construction; with 
the value of large-unit topic organization 
of subject matter; and with the specific 
function of each subject of instruction in 
the general scheme of elementary educa- 
tion. It is of especial value to those ex- 
pecting to work in the elementary field, 
either as teacher, supervisor, or adminis- 
trator. Open to Juniors and Seniors hav- 
ing eighteen hours of education. 


Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 
keville 

411. Elementary School Curriculum, 
This course will include: A comprehensive 
study of the literature on the principles of 
curriculum construction, the examination 
of curricula of some of the progressive 
schools and construction of curricula in 
several of the elementary school subjects 
for the various grades. ' 
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Freed-Hardeman College 
Henderson 

633b. Rural School Curriculum. This 
is a study of the various methods of de- 
termining the subject matter that should 
be included in the curricula of elementary 
schools. It especially applies to the selec- 
tion of courses necessitated by the social 
and economic problems peculiar to rural 
communities. Curriculum construction is 
considered in view of progressive school 
organization and administration. The ex- 
amination of various courses of study and 
practice in curriculum making is required 
of all students enrolled in the course. 

633c. Methods in the Child-Centered 
School. The purpose of this course is to 
acquaint the student with the methods 
employed in progressive childhood educa- 
tion. 

Students will be required to develop ac- 
tivity units suited to younger children. In 
this work all possible outcomes of these 
units will be suggested and an integration 
of subject matter will be stressed. 

533c. The Teacher and the Curriculum. 
This course deals with the history of cur- 
riculum development in the public schools. 
Present-day trends in curriculum construc- 
tion are examined as a basis of experi- 
mentation and adoption by prospective 
teachers. Units of work and activities 
are organized in an effort to give the 
subject a vital meaning and practical ap- 
plication. 

This work is especially designed for 
teachers in primary and elementary school 
work. Projects are worked out in the 
demonstration school as well as in other 
relationships. 


State Teachers College 
Johnson City 


Curriculum Laboratory. A study of the 
aims and objectives of curricula and cur- 
ricular revision; observation in the train- 
ing school of the development of units of 
study, techniques, etc.; and a requirement 
of each student in the course to select 
some unit of study suited to his own 
practical problems where he teaches and 
developing that unit so as to make it avail- 
able for use next year wherever he 
teaches. 


Carson-Newman College 
Jefferson City 


Elementary School Curriculum. This 
course is a practical course which con- 
forms to the state-wide curriculum pro- 
gram for the improvement of instruction. 
First six weeks of summer quarter. 


Austin Peay Normal School 
Clarksville 


Education 241. Elementary Rural School 
Curriculum. Spring-summer —_ quarter. 
Modification of rural school curriculum 
determined by vocational, social, and cul- 
tural needs of rural people, the out-of- 
school experiences of rural children, and 
the limitations of rural school organiza- 
tions and equipment. Original inquiry 
supplemented by textbooks and bulletins; 
comparison with some of the better state 
courses of study. 











“ACRES OF BOOKS" 
More Books for Less Money 
Come in and Browse Through Five 
Floors of Better Secondhand Books 
BERTRAND SMITH’S BOOKSTORES 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 











Second six weeks. The use of adopted 
textbooks, basal and supplementary, in 
rural schools. This course is based on “A 
Guide for Elementary Teachers in the 
Use of the State Adopted Textbooks.” 


Lincoln Memorial University 
Harrogate 


Education 42. Problems of Curriculum 
Building. The aim of this course is to 
study the selection and organization of 
subject matter of both the elementary and 
secondary schools. 


Tennessee Wesleyan College 
Athens 


Education 213. The Elementary School 
Curriculum. A study of modern methods 
for the selection and organization of sub- 
ject matter will be the basis of this course. 
Special attention will be given to curric- 
ulum materials available in rural and 
village communities. 


George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville 


468. Foundation of Curriculum Making. 
This is an orientation course in curric- 
ulum making. It involves a critical study 
of the various elements of the curriculum. 
Emphasis is placed upon the implications 
of social life and the nature of the indi- 
vidual for curriculum development. Vari- 
ous curriculum procedures are evaluated 
in terms of these implications. 

568A. Laboratory in Curriculum Mak- 
ing. Guidance, materials, and equipment 
will be provided for those who wish to 
prepare materials and to make plans for 
curriculum programs. The laboratory is 
planned for students who expect to en- 
gage in curriculum work in the field and 
who have a major interest in this work. 
Special attention will be given to prob- 
lems of organizing state, city, or institu- 
tional curriculum programs. When com- 
mon problems are met by several members 
of the laboratory, lectures and discussion 
will be devoted to these problems. 

568B. Laboratory in Curriculum Mak- 
ing. Guidance, materials, and equipment 
will be provided for those who wish to 
prepare courses of study or syllabi for 
publication or to undertake specific tasks 
in connection with the production phase of 
curriculum programs. The work is car- 
ried on through conferences with individu- 
al students or groups of students who are 
working on given projects. When com- 
mon problems are met by several members 
of the laboratory, lectures and discussion 
will be devoted to these problems. 

568C. Problems of State Programs of 
Teacher: Training. The following topics 
are treated: Selection of teachers for 
training, guidance of teachers in training, 
in-service, teacher-training plans, research 
problems in teacher training, teacher train- 
ing and curriculum development, coordi- 
nation of professional and academic 
courses for training teachers, supply and 
demand of teachers, teacher-training col- 
lege standards. 


Bethel College 
McKenzie 


Education 290. Curriculum in the Ele- 
mentary School. A study of curriculum 
building and curriculum contents of the 
elementary school; motives and controls 


in curriculum building; emphasis on needs 
of rural school curriculum in Tennessee. 


State Teachers College 
Memphis 
Elementary School Curricula. This 
course will follow the general program for 
the improvement of instruction in the 
state. 


King College 
Bristol 
The Virginia Curriculum. An analysis 
of the aims and objectives of Virginia’s 
educational program, as a foundation for 
classroom procedure. 


University of Tennessee 
Knoxville 

473. The Elementary School Curric- 
ulum. The fundamental principles under- 
lying modern curriculum construction. 
The elementary curricula of Tennessee 
and other states, as well as those of cer- 
tain cities, will be examined. First term 
of summer quarter. Three hours credit. 

541. The High School Curriculum, 
For junior and senior high school teach- 
ers and principals. Critical analysis of 
recent advances in the development of 
high school programs of studies with 
special reference to Tennessee high 
schools. First term of summer quarter. 
Three hours credit. 

During the first term of the summer 
quarter, June 9 to July 20, the following 
experts in curriculum problems will give 
lectures and conduct conferences pertain- 
ing to the major issues of curriculum con- 
struction and organization: 

June 14-19, Dr. Samuel Everett, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

June 22-26, Dr. Sidney B. Ball, State 
Superintendent of Schools, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

July 6-10, Dr. Henry C. Morrison, Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of 
Chicago. 

These lectures and conferences will be 
held in connection with two courses in 
Education: Education 473, The _ Ele- 
mentary School Curriculum, and Educa- 
tion 541, The High School Curriculum. 
These courses are designed to build a 
foundation for curriculum construction in 
the elementary and secondary schools. 
Provision will be made for curriculum 
laboratory guidance in the development of 
curriculum units for local use. 

Many university specialists will also 
participate in this study. 

Mr. W. A. Bass, State Commissioner of 
Education in Tennessee, and other mem- 
bers of the state department of educa- 
tion will cooperate with the curriculum 
study groups with special reference to the 
Tennessee program in curriculum con- 
struction. 


Cumberland University 
Lebanon 

Education 401. This is a course deal- 
ing with fundamental principles underly- 
ing curriculum construction. A_ brief 
study is made of the history of the course 
of study as well as the necessary investi- 
gation and adopted curricula. Spring 
and summer terms. 


Willie was being measured for his first 
made-to-order suit of clothes. “Do you 
want the shoulders padded, my little 
man?” inquired the tailor. 

“Naw,” said Willie, “pad the pants.” 
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Are the Children of Elementary School Age in Tennessee 


HE PRIMARY PURPOSE 

of public education is to give 

children training that will help 

them develop into normal, useful 

citizens. The degree to which this 

purpose is accomplished will depend, 

naturally, upon the kind of educa- 
tional program offered. 

If we may depend upon the old 
proverb, “Well begun is half done,” 
then the elementary school should re- 
ceive first consideration from those 
who administer public education. 
Upon the foundation laid in the low- 
er grades is built whatever success 
many students achieve in secondary 
and higher institutions. Even though 
this were not so, elementary educa- 
tion would still have special signifi- 
cance, because it is the only formal 
education a large number of our fu- 
ture citizens will ever receive. 

An examination of certain data 
pertaining to the elementary schools 
of Tennessee brings up serious 
doubts as to whether the children of 
elementary school age are really be- 
ing educated. 


Attendance 

Whatever the school program may 
be—good or bad—it cannot be effec- 
tive if children do not attend school 
regularly. And yet, regular attend- 
ance of pupils is an objective far 
from being realized in the elementary 
schools of Tennessee. On an aver- 
age day during the 1935-36 school 
year 123,205 enrclled elementary pu- 
pils were absent from school. The 
problem of nonattendance is par- 
ticularly serious in small schools. 
Last year only 69.3 per cent of the 
pupils enrolled in one-teacher schools 
were in average daily attendance. 

Recently the writer visited a two- 
teacher school in one of the East 
Tennessee counties. The principal 
reported an enrollment of ninety- 
nine pupils, but on the day of the 
visit twenty-one children were pres- 
ent. 

Buildings are provided and heated 
and teachers are employed for the 
entire enrollment. When 123,000 
pupils fail to attend school there is a 
tremendous waste in school funds. 
More costly than this waste is the 


Being Educated? 


CHARLES H. GILMORE 
Director of Research and Statistics 
State Department of Education 


{Mr. Gilmore’s impartial analysis of conditions 
in Tennessee’s elementary schools affords just 
cause for alarm. To remedy such conditions must 
be a main plank in our educational platform dur- 
ing the coming biennium.—Tue Eprror.} 
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impairment of progress in the school- 
work, for nonattendance tends to re- 
tard not only the child who is absent 
but the entire class as well. 





Holding Power 


Do the children once enrolled in 
the elementary school continue from 
year to year? Let us turn back the 
calendar and examine the record of 
the high school graduating class of 
1936. 

It is the first day of school in the 
fall of 1924. Proud and ambitious 
parents have carefully groomed six- 
year-old Junior for his first big step 
toward preparation for the responsi- 
bilities of life. Along with 160,000 
other youngsters, he is enrolling in 
the first grade of a Tennessee ele- 
mentary school. Most of Junior’s 
classmates are entering school for the 
first time, but there is a goodly num- 
ber of slightly older children who 
have been enrolled before. 

What happens to Junior? We see 
him next as a successful second- 
grader, in the fall of 1925. But 
where are his classmates? Records 
show that approximately half of 
Junior’s first-grade companions have 
either dropped out of school or 
failed to be promoted, and the 
second-grade enrollment numbers 
only 81,000. 

Six years have passed and it is 
the spring of 1932. Junior, a normal 
child in a good school, has made 
steady progress and is ready to 
graduate from the elementary school. 
What an exhibition there would be 
if the 160,000 children who started 
with him could march up in a body 
for their eighth-grade certificates! 
But many have fallen by the way- 
side. Some are now definitely out 
of school; others are still struggling 
through the grades and will eventu- 
ally finish their elementary training. 
Meanwhile they are costing the tax- 


payers extra money for each grade 
which they must repeat. In the 
eighth grade with Junior are 40,500 . 
boys and girls—slightly more than 
one-fourth of the number of his 
first-grade classmates. 

Four more years pass by and it is 
June, 1936. Along with 16,000 mem- 
bers of the class of 1936, Junior ex- 
pects soon to receive his high school 
diploma. Perhaps in the excitement 
of the moment he does not realize 
what a rare feat he has accomplished. 
For each ten who started with him, 
only one is finishing, and some of 
these are overage students who have 
repeated one or more of the grades. 
Are the children of Tennessee being 
educated ? 


Age-Grade Status 


Closely related to attendance is the 
age-grade status of the students. Last 
year in the one-teacher schools, 43.9 
per cent of the enrolled pupils were 
over age. This means that nearly 
half of the children had failed to 
make normal progress from year to 
year. Such a condition is expensive, 
as already pointed out, and it tends 
to discourage children and cause 
them to discontinue schoolwork. 

Would it not be better to improve 
the elementary program so that the 
money now being spent to teach pu- 
pils two or three years in the same 
grade could be used to instruct them 
in the higher grades? 


Size of Schools 

The question comes to mind: 
What causes the conditions described 
above? Certain data pertaining to 
the size of Tennessee schools pro- 
vide at.least a partial answer. Of 
4,886 white elementary schools in 
operation last year, 3,229 had only 
one or two teachers and approxi- 
mately seventy-nine per cent had 100 
or fewer pupils. Clearly a majority 
of the state’s elementary schools are 
too small to provide adequate educa- 
tional programs. 


Teaching Personnel 
Too little attention has been given 
to the importance of the elementary 
teacher in the educational develop- 
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ment of the child. For high school 
teachers four years of college train- 
ing is a generally accepted standard, 
but the idea is prevalent that almost 
anyone is qualified to teach the lower 
grades. Approximately sixty per 
cent of the teachers working in one- 
room schools have had two years or 
less of college training, and not one 
out of ten is a college graduate. Of 
all the elementary teachers employed, 
approximately forty per cent have 
had no more than two years of col- 
lege work, and less than twenty per 
cent are college graduates. 

A serious problem is that of teach- 
er tenure. If an organization is to 
succeed, the policies should be con- 
tinuous, and a personnel employed 
that has time to study the particular 
problems and work out solutions for 
them. For this reason it is undesir- 
able to have teachers continually 
shifted from one position to another. 

Boards of education apparently 
have given little attention to the 
tenure and turnover of teachers, es- 
pecially in the small schools. Fifty 
per cent of the teachers employed in 
one-teacher schools in 1935-36 had 
held their positions only one year, 
and about seventy per cent of all the 
elementary teachers had held their 
places three years or less. The seri- 
ousness of this situation cannot be 
overemphasized. It is the result, in 
many instances, of individuals leav- 
ing the teaching profession for posi- 
tions of more permanence and better 
remuneration. In other cases, teach- 
ers becoming dissatisfied in small 
schools have been transferred to 
larger centers. The efficiency of the 
elementary school program will be 
impaired as long as present condi- 
tions relative to teacher tenure con- 
tinue. 

Teachers are able to give the most 
effective service when they live in 
their school communities. Thus lo- 
cated, they become acquainted with 
the school patrons and with com- 
munity problems. In employing 
teachers most of the county boards 
in the state give preference to resi- 
dents of their respective counties, and 
as a result many teachers do not re- 
side in the communities where they 
teach. Many of them find it more 
economical to live at home and drive 
to work each day. The problem is 
particularly serious in small schools, 


as shown by data compiled recently 


from one-teacher schools in twenty: 


selected counties. Sixty-eight and 
nine-tenths per cent of the teachers 
did not reside in the communities 
where they worked. With the de- 
velopment of larger school centers, 
teachers will be encouraged to live in 
their school communities. 


. 
Nashville's Intermediate 


Teachers’ Association 


FLOIBELLE WISE 
Secretary 

Members of the Intermediate 
Teachers Association of Nashville 
are proud of their new organization. 
They want to let other intermediate 
teachers of the state know of their 
work, in the hope that teachers of 
these grades in other sections will be- 
come organized and that, through a 
united front, some of the problems 
confronting them may be solved. 

In the late spring of 1936 the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth-grade teach- 
ers of the Nashville public schools 
were called together by their super- 
intendent. Stating that it was gen- 
erally conceded that this particular 
grade division of the school program 
might be called “No Man’s Land” 
and that in many cases there was less 
interest shown in it than in other 
divisions, he asked how this group of 
teachers felt about trying to work 
together to solve some of their prob- 
lems. The response was quite favor- 
able. It was suggested that during 
the summer vacation thought be given 
to the matter, and that the group 
meet again in the fall armed with 
definite suggestions. 

Early in October the teachers were 
called together again. At that time 
a president, vice-president, secretary, 
and treasurer were elected, and the 
meeting adjourned subject to the call 
of the president. 

At the next meeting committees on 
constitution and by-laws, member- 
ship, program and publicity were ap- 
pointed, a regular meeting date was 
selected, and annual dues were fixed. 

The association is now operating 
under the constitution prepared by 
the committee and adopted at the 
November meeting. 

The membership committee con- 
sisted of a general chairman and one 


person in each section of the city who 
contacted the schools in her area. 
This committee did such a fine piece 
of work that by January it had se- 
cured one hundred and forty paid 
members. 

The program chairman and her 
committee have presented some very 
interesting and helpful programs. In 
November the group heard Dr. 
Moore of the psychology department 
of Peabody College, who stressed the 
importance of understanding the 
background of the child in order to 
interpret his behavior, Dr. Riley of 
the English department of Peabody 
spoke on photoplay appreciation, 
bringing to the teachers a list of 
publications that are helpful in guid- 
ing students’ appreciation of movies. 
Mrs. Stokes of Stokes and Stockell 
bookstore came to one meeting and 
brought some lovely new books for 
children. She talked of the impor- 
tance and emphasis that is being 
placed on illustrations and gave a list 
of the best-known illustrators. Mr. 
Srygley, superintendent of the city 
schools, talked at the February meet- 
ing, urging the need for adequate 
planning in carrying out an activities 
program. 

May of each year has been desig- 
nated as the time for the annual busi- 
ness meeting, at which time the elec- 
tion of officers and executive mem- 
bers is held. 

Notices of meetings are sent to one 
representative in each school who is 
responsible for seeing that it reaches 
all members. 

One outstanding thing about this 
educational organization is that, while 
the supervisor and principals are 
ready at all times with helpful sug- 
gestions, and cooperate in every way, 
they have not projected themselves 
to the front. Classroom teachers 
have been at the head of the organi- 
zation since its beginning, and have 
had the responsibility of planning 
and executing the work. At the 
meetings members feel free to ex- 
press themselves, and often make 
suggestions. 

The officers feel that the first year’s 
work has resulted in a greater pru- 
fessional interest on the part of inter- 
mediate teachers and that a good 
start has been made toward a really 
worth-while, wide-awake organiza- 
tion. : 
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‘“ THERS have helped the big 
schools; I would like, if I 
could, to help the little 

county schools.” These are the 


words of Miss Anna T. Jeanes, a 
little Quaker lady, who gave the bulk 
of her fortune to promote the inter- 
ests of the small rural schools for 
negroes and, through these schools, 
helped the entire community which 
each served. 

From the Jeanes Foundation is 
contributed a part of the salary of 
the twenty-five “Jeanes Supervising 
Industrial Teachers” who work in 
thirty-three counties in Tennessee. 
These twenty-five Jeanes teachers 
not only supervise classroom instruc- 
tion, but through the local teacher, 
the parents, or any other available 
agency teach the girls to mend their 
own clothes, sew on buttons, even to 
make their own dresses, and to cook. 
The boys make mats of corn shucks, 
do simple repair work, and do simple 
landscaping and beautification work 


around the school. The Jeanes 
teacher visits the homes, organizes 
parent - teacher associations and 


school canning clubs, does church 
work, teaches Sunday school classes, 
and, in brief, makes herself useful in 
the school and community. The fol- 
lowing extracts are taken from a 
monthly report of a Jeanes teacher: 

“Whitewashing and painting have 
begun in the schools and homes. 
Some additions are being made and 
remodeling is being done. . . . Many 
club girls have young chickens, have 
started gardens, and are repairing 
spring clothes. The boys are screen- 
ing windows, mending steps, making 
walks, seesaws, swings, flower 
boxes, foot mats, trellises to be 
placed in front of privy, chair bot- 
toms, clay models, and many other 
useful articles.” 

“The minister was absent today, so 
I spoke to the people.” “Assisted 
health nurse in inspection of pupils.” 
“At direction of superintendent gave 
eighth-grade tests.” “Checked at- 
tendance and fuel supply.” “Checked 
up on books and planned for cook 
to serve hot soup at school.” “Su- 
pervised instruction.” 

The Jeanes teacher thinks of edu- 
cation in terms of successful living 


The Jeanes Teacher 


[One leading educator of our state recently 
said, “The greatest progress Tennessee has made 
in education during the past few years has been 
in its negro schools.” Mr. Turner’s article 
modestly describes a few of the more interesting 
projects undertaken in the negro schools during 
the past few years.—Tue EpitTor.] 
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and performance of the common 
tasks of everyday life in the home 
and on the farm rather than in terms 
of books and symbols. In the past, 
it has been the Jeanes teacher who 
has been responsible for the organi- 
zation of school improvement leagues 
whose objective was to raise money 
to help county boards erect school- 
houses and buy needed equipment. 
During the time when the Rosenwald 
Fund was assisting in the erection of 
500 schoolhouses for Tennessee, it 
was the Jeanes teacher who, on be- 
half of the community, began to offer 
to the boards of education contribu- 
tions of money, lumber, or other ma- 
terial, or of labor. In this way, 
limited funds available from public 
tax funds accomplished far greater 
results, and the people felt a personal 
sense of ownership and responsibility 
for the school. 

The Jeanes teacher is an agent of 
the county superintendent, and as 
such is responsible to him and, 
through him, to the board of educa- 
tion for her acts. 


Teacher-Training Project 

A student teacher attending the 
teacher-training project at Booker T. 
Washington School for Negroes in 
Hamilton County last summer was 
asked to name one benefit she had re- 
ceived from the school. Her reply 
will bring back memories to many 
teachers: “I am not scared any more 
to meet my pupils from day to day.” 
This teacher felt that from her ob- 
servations, from the discussion in 
which she had taken part, and from 
the activities in which she had en- 
gaged, she had located a “bench 
mark” from which she could plan 
intelligently for her pupils and her 
community. 

The project at the Booker T. 
Washington School was an attempt 
to conduct a demonstration in ele- 
mentary education in a negro rural 
school, in a negro rural community, 
with typical rural children in attend- 
ance, with demonstration teachers 
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who had had training and experience 
in rural schools and with observing 
teachers actually living in the rural 
school community. 

Thirty teachers in rural negro . 
schools were selected from fifteen 
counties of the state to attend this 


demonstration. Through the gener- 
osity of the General Education 
Board, those student teachers en- 


rolled from outside of Hamilton 
County received twenty-dollar schol- 
arships. Accommodations were se- 
cured in the homes of the school 
community for all student teachers. 

The three-teacher demonstration 
school opened daily at 8:30 A.M., 
and ran until 11:30. During this 
period the thirty student teachers, 
divided into groups of ten each, ob- 
served the teaching being done. Dur- 
ing the last ten days of the six weeks’ 
project, a one-teacher, eight-grade 
school was set up, with one teacher 
conducting the school. Seatwork 
and instructional materials were 
planned and provided by committees 
of students in advance. The last two 
days of this setup were devoted to 
granting one period to each student 
teacher to conduct the class, with set- 
up and material planned and devised 
by that teacher. When the children 
were dismissed at 11:30 A.M., the 
student teachers assembled for dis- 
cussion of points on methods and 
procedures observed during the 
morning classes. The demonstration 
teachers were present at this session 
to answer questions and clarify any 
point on their teaching. At this ses- 
sion, and during the six weeks, each 
student teacher planned and con- 
structed a piece of equipment for his 
or her school as a demonstration in 
how to improve rural schools by im- 
provising needed equipment in the 
schools. 

A course in special problems of 
negro rural schools was taught by the 
principal of the school. The outline 
for this course was drafted by a com- 
mittee of teachers from the southern 
states. The course attempted to give 
the elements of agriculture, science, 
health, and home economics, which 
should be known by a teacher in a 
rural elementary school. 

The A. & I. State College cooperat- 
ed in giving credit to the students 
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who successfully completed these two 
courses. 

During ‘the six weeks’ period all of 
those agencies working for commu- 
nity and school betterment were asked 
to send representatives to discuss 
with the student teachers how their 
organization could help them in their 
attempt to better conditions for the 
people. For instance, the Boy Scouts, 
the state department of education, 
the county department of education, 
and T. V. A. sent representatives to 
discuss the work of these agencies in 
relation to the school and to the 
community. 

The entire project was a coopera- 
tive affair engaged in by the follow- 
ing: The General Education Board, 
the state department of education, 
A. & I. State College, Hamilton 
County Department of Education, 
and the county superintendents of 
East Tennessee. 


Regional Teachers’ Meetings 

At a conference with representa- 
tive principals, Jeanes supervi- 
sors, and teachers, it was decided 
that a series of professional teachers’ 
meetings held in different sections of 
the state would stimulate the interest 
of teachers in professional self-im- 
provement. It was thought that a 
type of meeting could be held which 
would serve as a model for county 
teachers’ meetings, and even for 
more localized teachers’ meetings. 
The state was divided into fourteen 
districts and a director was appointed 
for each district. A chairman was 
appointed in each county. In each 
region a meeting place was selected. 
The regional directors and the county 
chairmen, in conference with repre- 
sentatives of the state department of 
education, mapped out programs for 
each regional teachers’ meeting. The 
teachers gathered in each region at a 
central point when they were sec- 
tioned for discussion purposes into: 
(a) teachers in one-teacher schools ; 
(b) teachers in two-teacher schools ; 
(c) teachers in larger elementary 
schools ; (d) teachers in high schools. 
Professional problems were selected 
by those in charge of the meeting, a 
group leader was appointed, and ma- 
terial sent out to the teachers in the 
several districts throughout the state 
bearing on the subjects selected for 
discussion. 

After the sections had finished 


their discussions, a general meeting 
was held at which time reports were 
had from each section. An out- 
standing educator was selected to de- 
liver an address bearing on some 
problem discussed by the teachers 
during the day. Superintendents and 
other officials attended and gave com- 
ments. 


Special Day in School for Adults 

A county superintendent not long 
ago expressed the thought that is in 
the mind of many school officials— 
that if the training of children is to 
be wholly effective, it is necessary 
that the adults of a given school com- 
munity have a chance to improve 
themselves and their condition of 
life. In order to fill this need, we 
have conducted for the past several 
years a special “Day in School” for 
farmers and their families. These 
meetings are generally held on Sat- 
urday, and each has been attended by 
an average of 400 individuals. 

During the morning the men and 
boys attend a discussion class presid- 
ed over by an expert in agriculture. 
In this discussion the leader, with 
the farmers, discusses such topics as 
beautification of homes, barns, and 
outbuildings, repair of tools, planting 
of crops, raising of gardens, and 
care of poultry. A similar class for 
women and girls is presided over by 
an expert home economics teacher. 
Girls and women are taught how to 
make homemade devices. Home 
cleanliness, prenatal care, beautifica- 
tion of homes, health habits, etc., are 
discussed. In the afternoon a mass 
meeting is held which is attended not 
only by the farmers and their fam- 
ilies, but by county officials, minis- 
ters, and outstanding white leaders 
of the county. A follow-up of these 
meetings is insured by the Jeans 
teachers in the county, the extension 
workers, and vocational agriculture 
and home economics teachers. 


* 
School Building Notes 


JIM CALHOUN 
State Department of Education 
Before the opening of schools in 
the fall the Tennessee school build- 
ing program, in cooperation with the 
various public works agencies, will 
have been completed to the amount 
of approximately eleven million dol- 


lars, approximately nine million dol- 
lars of which has been carried for- 
ward in cooperation with the Works 
Progress Administration, and ap- 
proximately two million dollars of 
which has been done through the 
various relief programs — CWA, 
TERA, and WPA. 

Between three and three and one- 
half million dollars worth of school 
building applications are on file with 
the Public Works Administration of- 
fice, but no allotment of funds has 
been made by the Public Works Ad- 
ministration during the present cal- 
endar year. 

A number of counties at the April 
term of their county courts com- 
pleted financial arrangements to go 
forward with new school buildings: 


Obion County voted $40,000 for a com- 
bined high school and elementary building, 
and a high school building; 

Lawrence County, $70,000 to erect sev- 
eral buildings to house both elementary and 
high school students ; 

Maury County, $30,000 for two ele- 
mentary school buildings ; 

Marion County, $25,000 for an ele- 
mentary school building at Monteagle ; 

Pickett County, $30,000 for a high school 
building ; ; 

_ Fentress County, $10,000 for two build- 
ings—one elementary and one high; 

Roane County, an undetermined amount 
for a ten-grade school ; 

Campbell County, $165,000 for two ele- 
mentary school buildings at Lafollette and 
a ten-grade school at Caryville; 

Washington County, $450,000 for a 
county-wide building and repair program; 

Sullivan County, $300,000 to be divided 
between building programs at Kingsport, 
Bristol, and in the county outside of the 
cities. 

Since the appalling school disaster 
at New London, Texas, the whole 
country has become acutely safety 
minded where the lives of school 
children are involved. The tendency 
upon the part of those charged with 
the responsibility of planning new 
school buildings is to limit the con- 
struction of nonfire-resistive build- 
ings to the one-story type and to in- 
sist that all school buildings of more 
than one-story be of fire-resistive 
construction throughout, or at least 
to demand that two-story buildings 
have fire-resistive corridors and fire- 
resistive stairways. . 

Gymnasiums and auditoriums are 
being planned, not only with an ade- 
quate number of exit doors, but 
these exit doors are being so dis- 
tributed that large crowds can be 
cleared to safety in the least possible 


time. 
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TODAY'S 


REQUIREMENTS DEMAND 
All-Steel Safety 


School Bus 
Just as modern school buildings have crowded out the old rickety, one- 


room schoolhouses, so all-steel safety school bus bodies have supplanted Bodies 
yesterday’s body types. 


And just as the modern school structure protects the health of today’s 
school children while they are im school, so do SUPERIOR ALL-STEEL 
SAFETY SCHOOL BUS BODIES safeguard their precious lives and health 
while being transported to and from school. 


You want a safe, long-lasting, thoroughly modern school bus—SUPERIOR 
ALL-STEEL SCHOOL BUS BODIES are completely modern and com- 


pletely safe, as well as economical to operate and maintain. 


Superior Body Company distributors organization is nation-wide and a 
distributor near you will gladly demonstrate the many advantages of 
SUPERIOR ALL-STEEL SAFETY SCHOOL BUS BODIES. 


SUPERIOR BODY wat 
COMPANY e LIMA, OHIO Pioneer Builders of All-Steel Safety School Bus Bodies 
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Development of Plan of Elementary Supervision in Counties 


EALIZING the need of a sym- 
pathetic expert in each county 
in Tennessee to aid and guide 

rural elementary teachers who have 
the responsibility of developing the 
children of the state, a plan was ap- 
proved by the state board of educa- 
tion in 1935 whereby the state could 
make it possible for a county to em- 
ploy a supervisor at approximately 
the same cost to the county as an 
elementary teacher. At the time the 
program was announced supervisors 
were employed in only eleven 
counties of the state. As a result of 
this program elementary supervisors 
have been added in sixteen counties 
widely distributed over the state. 
Supervision has demonstrated its 
worth, and the legislature of 1937 
has made available additional funds 
for this purpose. Many counties are 
planning to employ supervisors next 
year. 

A supervisor must have the con- 
fidence of teachers and encourage 
them to greater professional growth 
and instil in them the desire to make 
their schools happy homes for chil- 
dren. She must plan with teachers 
to secure adequate instructional ma- 
terials and equipment. The super- 
visor must guide the teachers in de- 
veloping a program of instruction 
that will meet the needs of the re- 
spective groups of children they 
teach. 

A supervisory program has been 
worked out in each of the counties 
in which elementary school super- 
visors are employed. These pro- 
grams are reflective of the needs of 
the individual counties and sections. 
Necessarily there is a wide variance 
in these programs. Supervision is 
new in some counties, while in others 
the work is well established. The 
reports of the county elementary 
supervisors which are filed each 
month with the state department of 
education reveal the wide range of 
services that this enthusiastic group 
of skilled helping teachers render. 

The following is a list of activities 
gleaned from monthly reports: 


Helped teacher with some remedial work. 
Helped teacher with unit of work. 


in Tennessee 
R. LEE THOMAS 


hee 4 s 

Helped primary teacher start a class in 
set of new readers. 

Visited education class at University of 
Tennessee. 

Had conferences with teachers in office. 

Attended P.-T. A. meeting. 

Helped teacher of the upper grades intro- 
duce unit of foods. 

Helped new teacher work out schedule. 

Worked with committee of teachers on 
plans for study group. 

Attended county board meeting. 

Visited grades three and four and sug- 
gested remedial measures. 

Observed work and made talk on alcohol. 

Prepared bulletin. 

Prepared and gave tests. 

Classified free materials for library. 

Visited school and encouraged upper and 
lower grade teachers in using more ma- 
terial with their work. 

Visited school to see the farm project 
worked out by first, second, and third 
grades and helped teacher plan another 
project. 

Observed work in three elementary rooms 
and had conference with principal. 

Observed correlation of arithmetic and 





music. 
Made talk at P.-T. A. meeting. 
Took ten teachers to observe teacher who 
taught by units. 
Conducted a round-table discussion after- 
ward. 
Helped beginning teacher. 
Attended primary teachers’ meeting. 
Observed reading classes. 
Attended regional curriculum conference. 
Attended Supervisors’ Division of the N. 
A., New Orleans. 
Met with Boy Scout committee. 
Conducted demonstration lesson in read- 


ing. 

Did clerical work for Save the Children 
Fund for clothing and hot lunches. 

Gave reading test. 

Discussed with teachers problems of pro- 
motion. 

Planned supervisory work with superin- 
tendent. 

Scored and mailed results of tests. 

Carried six third grade teachers for ob- 
servation trip in another county. 

Attended curriculum meeting called by 
commissioner of education. 

Observed the culmination of a farm unit. 

Conferred with teachers on use of diction- 
ary for fourth grade. 

Attended clinic for crippled children. 

Made plans for spelling contest. 

Made rating sheets for teachers. 

Had conference with superintendent about 
achievement tests. 

Ordered free materials. 

Began art experiment. 

Made preparations for observation day. 

Classified traveling library books as to 
types of schools and grades. 

Attended colored teachers’ meeting. 

Distributed library books. 

Made preparations for school fair. 

Made plans for music contest. 

Attended negro school fair. 

Carried supervisor from another county 
to visit schools. 

Worked on cumulative record form. 


Placed order for books. 

Made plans for teachers’ banquet. 

Made graph of achievement tests. 

Conferred with teacher on discipline prob- 
lem. 

Had conference with board member. 

Prepared article for paper. 

Mimeographed letters and bulletins. 

Spent time with transferred teacher. 


School Art Objectives 


WILLIAM HAROLD SMITH 


B.A. in Education; M.F.A. University of 
Washington 


Assistant Professor of Art Education 
University of Oklahoma 

The teaching of art as presented in 
our modern schools is being recog- 
nized as of more and more impor- 
tance as its many advantages are 
fully appreciated. The average per- 
son, not understanding the present ap- 
proach to this subject, and not realiz- 
ing the significance of art in every- 
day life, regards such training as the 
height of impracticability and as an 
expensive luxury. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. 

The art training in our modern 
public schools is a practical training 
touching closely the needs of the 
community; it aims at cultivating 
taste and applying that taste to the 
homes and the businesses of those it 
trains. Principles of art touch every 
individual and are used more or less 
consciously by all. The housewife 
must decorate her home. Whether 
she displays good or bad taste <e- 


pends upon instinct, accident or 
proper training in practical art prin- 
ciples. 


The businessman cannot escape 
from the use of art principles for a 
single day. In arranging his win- 
dows, displaying his merchandise, de- 
signing a letterhead, or selecting a 
newspaper advertisement he must 
consciously or unconsciously make 
use of art principles. 

Art training is not for the “talent- 
ed few.” It is for the “many” who 
will be benefited by a knowledge of 
art principles and an appreciation of 
beauty in everyday life. Art train- 
ing in the public schools will not 
necessarily produce artists, but it will 
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raise the standards of taste through- 
out the community. People who ap- 
preciate better things demand better 
things. In this way art teaching has 
a practical relationship to the busi- 
ness interests of every community. 

Under changing industrial condi- 
tions the problem of the use of leisure 
time becomes increasingly important. 
The choice of relaxing pursuits has a 
direct bearing upon the happiness of 
the individual and upon the morale 
of the community. Work in the fine 
and applied arts as a hobby is a form 
of relaxation that adds to the zest of 
living and the capacity for apprecia- 
tion of the beauties of life in a meas- 
ure not equalled by many other pur- 
suits. 

The trend of our modern civiliza- 


- tion is leading to at least two unde- 


sirable tendencies that must be over- 
come by modern education. The first 
is that of mass production and mass 
education which would seem to lead 
to deadly uniformity. The second is 
the lack of opportunity for the use of 
initiative and independence owing to 
the highly mechanized state of living 
where practically everything is ac- 
complished by pushing a_ button, 
turning a knob, or shifting a gear. In 
art teaching we have an excellent op- 
portunity to get away from this 
chain-belt system of education, and 
to develop originality, independence 
and initiative. While it must instil 
in the pupil the judgment of values 
and an appreciation of the past as 
well as the fundamental principles 
that lie behind all truth and beauty, 
still the success of art training rests 
on the ability to keep and develop in 
the child his individual viewpoint, 
and to teach him to utilize his natural 
creative impulses in the invention of 
new forms of beauty expressive of 
our present manner of living. 

In emphasizing the importance of 
art training for the average indi- 
vidual the importance of such train- 
ing for the student possessing special 
talent along these lines, must not be 
overlooked. Never before has the 
importance of art been appreciated 
as an aid to industry and commerce 
as at the present time. Never before 
have there been such opportunities 
for employment for people trained in 
applying art principles to useful and 
practical objects. Our modern 


streamline automobiles, trains, re- 
frigerators, radios, to mention but a 
few, only faintly foreshadow the 
tremendous changes and advance- 
ments that are sure to follow. Not 
only is the artist, trained along these 
lines, fortunate to obtain such po- 
sitions but industry is dependent up- 
on such individuals for its progress 
and development. Rather than a 
long-haired aesthete, starving in a 
garret, the artist trained in modern 
schools is more likely to be a well 
adjusted individual, a consultant and 
advisor on the staff of our biggest 
and best manufacturers. 

The development of the finer side 
of life is the thing by which our 
civilization must be judged. From 
the drawings on the walls of the cave 
dwellers, the paintings in the tombs 
of the ancient Egyptian Pharaohs, the 
sculptural decorations of the cathe- 
drals of medieval Europe down to 
the present day art has endured as a 
true expression of the civilization 
that gave it life. In our own country 
at the present time the last few years 
have brought tremendous changes in 
the appreciation of art as an aid to 
living. Where once hundreds of peo- 
ple visited museums, now thousands 
find pleasure, relaxation, a deeper ap- 
preciation of beauty, and a greater 
understanding of life in viewing the 
artistic efforts of their contempo- 
raries. The federal government has 
sponsored hundreds of murals for 
decorating the walls of public build- 
ings, painted not for the few but for 
the many. These works of art to- 
gether with their thousands of repro- 
ductions in popular magazines are 
awakening in the American public a 
consciousness of the importance of 
art in its various manifestations 
tuned to the tempo of modern living. 


Positive Proof 
A University of Chicago professor in- 
vited to address a club meeting chose as 
his subject, “Need of Education.” 
The following day a newspaper headline 
reported: “Professor's Speech Shows 
Need of Education.” 


e 
One Thing Calls for Another 


Teacher—“Who was the smartest in- 
ventor ?” 

Pupil—“Thomas A. Edison. He invent- 
ed the phonograph and radio so people 
could stay up all night and use his electric 
light bulbs.” 
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FOR DRAWING 
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“Music for Every Child’ 


ANY PEOPLE have the 
idea that music in a school 
system is an expensive 

luxury which may well be eliminated, 
or can wait a few years until there 
is more money available for the 
operation of schools. But can we 
afford to allow our children to wait 
for training they should have at an 
early age? 

Dr. Frances Elliott Clark, Chair- 
man of the Founders Music Educa- 
tors National Conference, said in a 
recent address, “Many things may 
wait, but not the children. Each year 
brings its own development, its own 
immediate needs; if unheeded, the 
opportunity is forever lost. There 
is no going back. The children can- 
not wait for their music if it is to 
play its part in the life of each, in 
the integration of music with other 
subjects in the new education, in the 
service of the community, and in 
preserving the sanity of the youth 
movement in and for our own con- 
stitutional democracy.” 

There are a few educational lead- 
ers who regard music as a mere 
secondary branch of knowledge, en- 
titled only to the last and least place 
in the curriculum; yet, the greatest 
minds of ancient and modern times 
have assigned to it an educational 
role of the highest significance. The 
earliest educational curricula of 
which we have any account included 
music. The ancient Greeks trained 
their youths in athletics and music. 
We are told the Chinese, even in 
ancient times, studied music and the 
social graces. 

Music is for everybody, and not 
for the selected few alone. At one time 
music might have been an aristocratic 
art, the peculiar possession of the 
few. Now music is a democratic art. 
Musical talent is no respecter of race, 
creed, or color, and only through the 
_ Schools can it realize its full oppor- 
tunity of serving every child, every 
home, and every community. 

There are many educational ad- 
ministrators who know that music is 
an essential and fundamental school 
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4 “A School of Efficiency” 

Claude C. Toler, LL.B., President > 
4 Paris, Tennessee > 


MARY E. CANNON 
Buchanan 
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subject and are glad to do what they 
may toward placing it on an equal 
level with other subjects. Many of 
them have conscientiously en- 
deavored to bring music to every 
child, encouraging each to utilize to 
the fullest his capacity as listener, 
performer, interpreter, or creator. 

Payson Smith, Massachusetts 
Commissioner of Education, says, 
“To deny any child the opportunity 
for the development of his apprecia- 
tion of music, or to withhold from 
him the means by which he may be 
enabled to participate in it, is to cheat 
him of one of the greatest satisfac- 
tions of life.” We should keep in 
mind that we are not primarily inter- 
ested in what children do to music, 
but what music does do and can do 
for them. However, most people 
can learn to produce excellent music 
if given the opportunity to learn. 

Our educational system has grown 
with the growth of the country, serv- 
ing its needs as those needs arose. 
In this day of increasing time for 
leisure the cultural subjects are need- 
ed as never before, and as music, be- 
cause of its universal appeal, is one 
of the greatest of the arts, it should 
find a place in every school, rural as 
well as urban. Think what satisfac- 
tion it would give us, to see our boys 
and girls from the small town and 
country grow and develop musically ; 
to see them go into the schools of the 
city and be able to take their places 
in the orchestra, the band, and the 
choruses ; to know that later they will 
find their places among the cultural 
interests of whatever community, 
rural or urban, they may choose for 
their home. 

Music education should be regard- 
ed not only as a possibility for de- 
veloping specialized gifts, but also 
as a broad agency for general culture. 
H. Claude Hardy, N. Y. State Direc- 
tor, National Educational Associa- 
tion, in a radio address stated that 
musical training is both practical and 
cultural. “It permits the individual 
to get more out of life. To add en- 
joyment to one’s life is indeed a prac- 
tical achievement. To be able to un- 
derstand and appreciate the merits of 








good music is a cultural achieve- 
ment.” 

Dr. Edwin A. Lee, Superintendent 
of Schools, San Francisco, Cal., in an 
article “What Music Education May 
Mean for a Superintendent of 
Schools” in the May, 1936, issue of 
Education says, “The personal growth 
which can come to a man who studies 
music either as a listener or a per- 
former is great. The more you know 
the keener your appreciation, the 
more a part of you the culture which 
it represents. Admiration of tech- 
nique of fingers, or breath control,, 
insight into the intellectual powers of 
a Beethoven or a Wagner, apprecia- 
tion of the consummate artistry of a 
Kreisler, or a J. Charles Thomas—all 
enhance the real joy of living in those 
realms in which things material, self- 
ish, and petty cannot intrude.” 

Beethoven said: “He who under- 
stands my music is beyond the reach 
of this world’s miseries.” 

A school needs music for many 
reasons, the music program provides 
a splendid opportunity for school 
publicity and advertisement. The 
publicity from music is not based on 
large assertions, but on direct and 
obvious values, visible to every one. 
The school is judged to a great ex- 
tent by the excellence and variety of 
its musical organizations. 

Dr. Edwin A. Lee in the same 
article as quoted above asserts, 
“Music in the school curriculum is an 
aid to the superintendent. The fact 
that a superintendent stands for 
music education in his schools imme- 
diately opens up a series of relations 
with splendid people in his com- 
munity, who become naturally his 
staunchest supporters and advocates 
for any enrichment of the school 
program which may be desirable.” 

As a people we demand music in 
our schools, because of its many 
values and its necessary part in edu- 
cation, for it is a part in life—and 
life is education. 


* 
Together We Blow 


“Now in case anything should go wrong 
with this experiment,” said the professor 
of chemistry, “we and the laboratory with 
us will all be blown sky-high. Now, come 
a little closer, boys, in order that you may 
follow me.” 
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Tennessee High School 
Honors 


In response to our request that he 
give us an account of any outstand- 
ing work which has been done in his 
schools during the past year, Supt. 
John Arrants of Bristol, Tennessee, 
modestly submitted the following in- 
teresting article by Charlotte Senter, 


editor of the Tennessee High 
School’s magazine, “Maroon and 
White.” 


As Lloyd C. Douglas so ably put it— 
“There comes a time in every man’s life 
when the light turns green for him”—and 
so it has for Tennessee High School this 
year. 

Located in the beautiful city of Bristol, 
Tennessee-Virginia, home of the annual 
Dogwood Festival, Tennessee High 
School has won unprecedented honors for 
the year, 1936-37, through the exceptional 
ability of its students. 

Tutored by Coach Elmer Solomon and 
Assistant Coach H. I. Talbert, the school 
football team won the city title over its 
twin city team, Bristol, Virginia, High 
School. The annual clash of these two 
squads is a source of great interest aud 
excitement to both the young and old of 
Bristol. 

Not content with the championship title 
in football, Tennessee High pushed on 
toward greater things in basketball. At 
the end of the basketball season this team 
was not only regional runners-up but had 
won the district championship title, the 
sportsmanship trophy, and the state cham- 
pionship as well. The junior varsity 
team, of great acknowledged talent, 
emerged from the season with the cham- 
pionship of Upper East Tennessee. H. I. 
Talbert coaches this team. 

For the first time in the history of the 
school, The Maroon and White, monthly 
school publication under the supervision 
of Miss Bess Broce, won the first-class 
rating with a mark of “Excellent” in 
competition with the school papers of the 
entire nation. 

Tennessee High displayed itself bril- 
liantly in public speaking and debating. 
The Public Speaking Club, sponsored by 
Mrs. Genevieve Caldwell, attained first 
place in declarnation and dramatic read- 
ing in the district tournament and second 
place in oratory and extemporaneous 
speaking. The N. F. L. gave the club 
first place in humorous reading and second 
place in oratory. 

Coached by George N. Dove, the Debat- 
ing Club’s affirmative and negative teams 
won the title of the district winners, and 
the negative team was hailed as the state 
champions. 

In the Latin department, conducted by 
Miss Nancy Sterett, one first place, three 
seconds, and one third place were cap- 
tured in the East Tennessee tournament. 

Musically speaking, the Glee Club of 
Bristol’s favored high school, under Mrs. 
Richard Hayes’ direction, won the highest 
rating possible when one of its members, 
a baritone soloist, sang at a regional con- 
test in Columbia, South Carolina. 

Supt. John H. Arrants in expressing his 
felicitations to the winners of all these 


honors said, “I am glad Tennessee High 
is an all-round school instead of being 
outstanding in one field only.” 


e 
The Squire Looks at 


Education 


JAMES A. DONOHO 
County Court Member 
Hartsville 

Although a member of the quarter- 
ly court of Trousdale County and 
primarily interested in an economical 
administration of county affairs, 
see the school system as an invest- 
ment in which the public money is ex- 
pended to come out in the future, 
magnified a hundredfold, as divi- 
dends for public welfare. As a pri- 
vate citizen I see the emotional and 
cultural advantages of an education 
to the individual, but as a public of- 
ficial I try to see it as a business 
proposition whose returns justify the 
expenditure required, 

It has been truly said that our 
school and our jail cannot remain 
crowded at the same time. It costs 
the taxpayer of our county four 
times as much to keep a prisoner in 
jail as it costs to keep a boy in high 
school for a similar period, and 
eleven times as much as to keep him 
in elementary school. If we keep our 
children in good schools, with well- 
paid, thoroughly-prepared, and quali- 
fied teachers, they will not later be 
found in our jails. We members of 
the quarterly courts are at full 
liberty to choose our course of action, 
but it is my contention that it is 
better to spend on schools and save 
on jails. 

The enormous problem of public 
relief for the unemployed and other 
unfortunates of tomorrow can be 
solved today, in a rural section at 
least, by adequate and progressive 
schools. 

For proof of this statement we 
need only to examine the educational 
record of those on the relief rolls of 
our county. 

Ignorance always breeds poverty 
or crime, either of which is costing 
the public today great sums of 
money. A well-financed public school 
program, by’ banishing poverty and 
eliminating crime, will inevitably pay 
the taxpayer good dividends, both 
in dollars saved and in increased pub- 
lic welfare. 





All Records Smashed! 


THE WINSTON 

SIMPLIFIED 
DICTIONARY 
FOR SCHOOLS 


Wins Praise and Preference 
— Orders and Re-orders 
—in Thousands of Schools 


Last year we urged you to “look at all 
three” before you placed your dic- 
tionary order. This year we say 
merely, “Look at the record” in your 
own and neighboring schools. 


We KNOW, from letters of praise 
received every day from teachers 
and superintendents, and from the 
orders and re-orders which are pour- 
ing in, that THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED 
DicTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS is what we 
claim—the best dictionary for 
school use. 46,000 words defined; 
1004 pages; 1729 illustrations; 10 
color plates; 24 pages of colored 
maps. Price, only $1.28. Sy&sjouual 


Just Off Press— 


Another new member of this 
distinguished dictionary family: 


THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 
FOR SCHOOLS 


SHORTER EDITION 


Differs from the larger book only in 
scope, defining in identical terms 
70% of the entries in the parent 
book. 1100 illustrations. z 

Price, only $0.96. 2525 discount 


Plan now to include these books in your 


requisitions for next year. Further 
information gladly sent upon request. 


WINSTON 


424 W. Peachtree St.,.N.W. * ATLANTA 
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Who Make Publication of The Tennessee 
Teacher Possible 


The total cost of publishing The Tennessee Teacher during 
the current year has been approximately $7,000. Of this 
sum only $2,000 has been paid by funds of the Tennessee 
Education Association. The remaining $5,000 has been 
furnished by our advertisers. 


Could we have published our magazine without the funds 
received for advertising? 


Certainly ! 
How? 


1. By increasing dues of the association so that our budg- 
etary appropriation for The Tennessee Teacher might be 
large enough to defray the entire cost of the publication. 


2. By cheapening the quality of the magazine. A 16-page 
6’’x9’’ monthly bulletin, without illustrations or cover 
piece, might be published for the sum annually appro- 
priated by the T. E. A. for the publication of its magazine. 


If you feel that both of these alternatives are undesirable, 
you should appreciate our advertisers. They have made it 
possible for us to give you a high-grade magazine at a mini- 
mum cost to yourselves. 


We feel that our advertisers, in turn, have gotten full value 
for their investment in our magazine. Through the pages 
of The Tennessee Teacher they have been able to present 
their products, in an attractive manner, to fifteen thou- 
sand of the state’s white teachers and school adminis- 
trators. The inclusion of their advertising in the maga- 
zine has indicated that the editorial staff of The Tennessee 
Teacher, after careful investigation, has found their com- 
panies to be reputable, and their products to be worthy the 
consideration of prospective purchasers. 

WE NEED OUR ADVERTISERS ; OUR ADVERTISERS NEED 
US. 

When a salesman approaches you this summer, ‘‘break the 
ice’’ by asking: ‘“‘DO YOU ADVERTISE IN THE TENNES.- 


SEE TEACHER?’ His affirmative reply should be con- 
sidered a recommendation of his product.—The Editor. 
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Following Are the Companies Which Have Advertised in The 
Tennessee Teacher During the Past Year (1936-1937) 


Advertisers 

Allyn and Bacon, Boston.................. 

Cain-Sloan Co., Nashville.................- 

American Book Co., Cincinnati............. 

Macmillan Company, New York. 

Affiliated Greyhound Bus Lines, C hin eland, 0. 

National Association of Chewing Gum Manu- 
SS Rs ye rrr 

A. Fassnacht & Sons (The Wayne Works), 
Coaetnnnnge DS OED did at din ak a bth Re wie ste 


John C. Winstas Co., Philadelphia. by se a 
Castner-Knott Co., Nashville.............. 
National Life and Accident Insurance Co., 

PRM oss ase. oak abcsien edn oar eGvetemeisel 
Superior Body Company, Lima, O.......... 
Bristol-Myers Co., New York.............. 
Iroquois Publishing Co., New York......... 
Reameneh O; PURMIMMINS oo ox oss dk Deke OE 
Nashville Banner, Nashville. ............... 
Provident Life & Accident Insurance Co.. 

ES errr foe tire 
Ginn & Company, Boston................. 
Johnson Publishing Co., Richmond......... 
Rich, Schwartz & Joseph, Nashville......... 
Webster Publishing Co., St. Louis.......... 
Houghton-Mifflin Co., Atlanta............. 
Binney & Smith Co., New York............ 
Scott, Foresman Company, Chicago......... 
Andrew Johnson Hotel, Knoxville .......... 
American Seating Company. Grand Rapids. . 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville. N. Y.. 


David A. Smart, Publisher of Coronet. Chicago. 


Toler’s Business College, Paris. Tenn........ 
Gregg Publishing Co., New York........... 
Nashville Hotel Men’s Ass'n. Nashville...... 
Greater University of Tours. Kansas City . 

Gayoso Hotel, Memphis................... 
Investor’s Syndicate, Minneapolis... . rey 
Life & Casualty Insurance Co.. Nashville... 


Amount 


270.00 


250.00 
240.00 


240.00 


200. 00 
200.00 
200.00 


150.00 


150.00 
150.00 
120.00 
120.00 
120.00 
120.00 


120.00 
105 . 00 
105.00 
95.00 
87.50 
75.00 
70.00 
70.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
39.00 
45.00 
40.00 
36.75 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 


Advertisers 4dmount 
Memphis Power & Light Co., Memphis..... . $ 35.00 
Peabody Hotel, Memphis.................. 35.00 
W. F. Quarrie & Co., Chicago, Ill........... 35.00 
Row-Peterson Co., Evanston, Ill............ 35.00 
L. W. Singer Co., Syracuse, N. Y........... 35.00 
University ot Colorado, Boulder............ 35.00 
G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass......... 33.75 
Tenn. Electric Power Co., Chattanooga. ... . 32.50 
Economy Company, Oklahoma City........ 25.00 
Laidlaw Bros., Chicago.................... 25.00 
Teachers Protective Union, Lancaster, Pa... . 25.00 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. . . 25.00 
B. & W. Cafeteria, Nashville............... 20.00 
Nashville Products Co., Nashville.......... 20.00 
Armstrong’s, Nashville.................... 17.50 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. ........... 17.50 
Frank L. Rouser Co., Knoxville. ........... 17.50 
Farragut Hotel, Knoxville................. 17.50 
S. H. George & Sons, Knoxville............ 17.50 
[llinois State Normal Univ., Normal, Ill... . . 17.50 
Manley All-Pleasure Tours, Memphis....... 17.50 
Miller-Hawkins School, Memphis........... 17.50 
B. & W. Cafeteria, Memphis............... 10.00 
Methodist Publishing House, Nashville...... 10.00 
Union Ice Cream Co., Nashville............ 10.00 
Mills’ Bookstore, Nashville................ 8.00 
National Association of Teachers Agencies, 
REGGAE WP IRs sc ccs cs oe tee bee 8.00 
Stokes & Stockell Bookstore, Nashville. ..... 8.00 
Mid-South Cotton Association, Memphis... . 5.00 
Rosicrusian Park, San Jose, Calif........... 4.86 
Class Guide-Sheet Co., Clarksville.......... 4.00 
Fall’s Business College. Nashville........... 4.00 
Multi-Printer Company. Chicago........... 4.00 
Clement V. Ritter, Chicago................ 4.00 
Bertrand Smith’s Bookstore. Cincinnati... .. 4.00 


$5,023 . 36 


Increased Funds from Advertising Next Year 


Will Enable Us to Give You a Better Magazine 


LET’S PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS 
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18,000 T. E. A. MEMBERS IN 1937-1938 

The three hundred loyal members of the Tennessee 
Education Association who met in Jackson for their 
annual convention in 1912 could hardly have believed 
that twenty-one years hence their modest organization 
would boast a membership of five thousand. Hardly 
less credible would have been a prediction to the associa- 
tion’s five thousand members in 1933 that during the 
coming quadrennium the organization’s membership 
would jump to fifteen thousand! With such a pre- 
cedent of phenomenal growth during the past quar- 
ter of a century, the goal of 18,000 T. E. A. members in 
1937-1938 seems not unreasonable! 

Where in Tennessee may we find 18,000 prospective 
members for the association? Following are the groups 
who seem logically qualified for membership: 

16,822 white elementary and high school teachers. 

2,450 of this group, scattered over thirty-six counties, 
were not affiliated with the association in 1936-1937. 
To bring this group “into the fold” is our first objective. 

525 faculty members in the state’s special schools and 
institutions of higher learning. ‘The association fell 
short of this goal by only seventy-five members last 
year. 

1,500 faculty members in the state’s private prepara- 
tory schools and colleges. Only 126 members of this 
group were members of the association last year. Mem- 
bership in a common organization may do much toward 
eliminating the misunderstanding which often exists be- 
tween representatives of the public and private schools. 

700 county board members. The fingers of one’s 
hands might enumerate the association’s members from 
this body. As the groups which formulate local educa- 
tional policies, the county boards of education need to 
keep in touch with educational developments throughout 
the state. The T. E. A., through its magazine and 
annual meetings, offers the best available opportunity 
for this contact. 

500 other friends of education whose interest in the 
public schools will prompt’ them to join the association. 

One hundred per cent membership from all the above 
groups would give the T. E. A. an enrollment of over 
twenty thousand! Our goal for 1937-1938 is only 
eighteen thousand! 

What does the T. E. A. give its members in return for 
the one dollar dues each contributes? 

1. A monthly educational journal equivalent to those 
which in numerous other states cost subscribers two 
dollars a year. 

2. An annual convention which brings into the state 
outstanding orators and thinkers of the nation. 

3. An organization through which the unified will of 
the state’s educators may find effective expression. 

4. A group consciousness which is invaluable in main- 
taining a high morale among the state’s educators. 


ALL FOR ONE, ONE FOR ALL 
Article Two of T. E. A.’s constitution and by-laws 


reads thus: 


The Tennessee Education Association shall include three divi- 
sional groups and the Public School Officers Association, each 
maintaining its own identity. They shall be known as the Eastern 
Section, the Middle Section, the Western Section, and the Public 
School Officers Association—the Department of Superintendence 
—of the Tennessee Education Association. 


By this article the T. E. A., P. S. O. A., M. T. E. A,, 
W. T. E. A., and E. T. E. A. are made one, both in 
purpose and organization. The strength of one must be 
the strength of all—the weakness of one, the weakness 
of all! 

Whatever praise is due the T. E. A. for its recent 
legislative victory is due likewise to the organizations 
included in it. The intensive campaign for the eight- 
point school program during the past two years would 
have been impossible had it not been for the material 
and moral support of the P. S. O. A. and the East, 
Middle, and West Tennessee Education Associations. 
These groups not only devoted their annual meetings 
te the program, but the sectional associations also con- 
tributed $1,800 toward the promotion of the general 
campaign. 

T. E. A.’s phenomenal increase in membership during 
the past four years has been due largely to the coopera- 
tion of the sectional associations. Increase in member- 
ship of the state association has quite naturally accom- 
panied an increase in membership of the three sec- 
tional associations. Following are membership statistics 
for the sectional associations during the past year: 


(ES na ps ee eels een ae Pe es 6,417 
Me WORE 2. | ae acer ncn ese ee 4,611 
I a ital d aneetaseese sh etnias 3,018 

jo ee eee ae Cee em eT ra ar 14,046 


As might be expected, the total membership of the 
sectional associations corresponds rather closely to the 
total membership of the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion. Our membership goal for the coming year will be 
reached only when all the educators of the state are 
enrolled in both the sectional and state organizations. 

May we urge that when you pay your T. E. A. mem- 
bership dues next fall you include in your check the 
amount of your sectional association dues? 


PEDAGOGICAL PIFFLE 


Clayton James, Middle Tennessee’s elongated high 
school visitor, has agreed to relax the wrinkled brows 
of our readers by supplying a column or so of “Peda- 
gogical Piffle’ for each issue of THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER. If you hear any stories that are “fittin’,” 
pass them on to Mr. James! 
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The Founding Fathers of Tennessee 
Education 


A. L. CRABB 
Peabody College 


Bruce Ryburn Payne was born near Morganton, 
North Carolina, five years after George Peabody died. 
There was in his ancestry the strength of the North 
Carolina pioneer. His mother was a Warlick, of Swiss 
blood. A major portion of Scottish blood flowed in 
his father’s veins. Both parents were devoutly re- 
ligious, in whose lives faith and prayer were dominant 
impulses, and to whom right was right and wrong was 
wrong and never the twain could meet. These qualities, 
held in common by the parents, found their daily reflex 
in the life of the son. 

In 1874 North Carolina was not an industrial state, 
not a wealthy state. Its main product was men. And 
what men! J. Y. Joyner, E. A. Alderman, Walter Hines 
Page, Charles McKeever, Charles Aycock, Edwin Gra- 
ham—to mention but a few. It was in this vital 
atmosphere that Bruce Payne grew to manhood. 

In 1892 he finished his course at the Patten School. 
Then he went to Trinity whereat in 1896 he finished 
his baccalaureate course. September, 1896, he became 
principal of the Morganton Academy. He served there 
three years, during the last of which his duties were sup- 
plemented by those of the county superintendency. Dur- 
ing this tenure he was married, on December 7, 1897, to 


Lula Carr. In 1899 he became an instructor in the 
Durham High School. In 1902 he entered Columbia 
University. In 1904 he was given the doctorate by 


Teachers College, Columbia. During the year 1904-05 
he was professor of philosophy in the ancient and 
honorable college of William and Mary. From 1905 
to 1911 he was professor of secondary education and 
director of the summer school in the University of 
Virginia. He became president of Peabody January 
11, 1911. At that time no brick now in use on the 
campus had been molded. Hardly a flower unfolded 
to the caressing warmth of April. Nothing hinted that 
the day was at hand when on that spot mind should be 
compounded with mind into professional values to trans- 
form the public schools of a section, yea, to touch those 
of anation. But it came to pass. The brick were mold- 
ed and laid in stately and graceful patterns. It takes no 
mystic to perceive the salute those April flowers pay to 
him who placed them there. Those men and women 
have come, thousands of them, seeking eagerly to find 
the ways and means of human culture. 

Peabody opened on the new campus June, 1914. And 
that was many years ago—twenty-three of them. There 
were two buildings, no walks to speak of, and, except 
to the president’s inner eye, the campus sprawled in 
shapeless form. Today, Peabody is a place of beauty, 
and its alumni are in every state of the American 
Union. The torch which Bruce Ryburn Payne held 
high at Peabody has shed its light throughout the land. 


URGENT! IMMEDIATE ACTION NECESSARY! 


Dear Fellow Workers: 

This is a report on the Harrison-Black-Fletcher Bill. 

The report in the newspapers that the bill was killed in the 
House Education Committee is not true. The bill is held in 
committee indefinitely and can be voted out by a majority of a 
quorum present at any future meeting. When the bill is voted 
on by the senate it can, and no doubt will, be reconsidered by 
the house committee. 

It is necessary, therefore, that we continue to push the bill 
with vigor. At this time the most important thing to do is to 
inform the President of the desire of the people for this 
legislation. We urge, therefore, that you get as many as 
possible of your key leaders, especially Democratic committee- 
men, civic, business, industrial and labor leaders, school board 
members, P.-T. A. officers, teachers, and school administrators 
to write to the President showing the need for federal funds 
for education in your state and urging that he lend his support 
to the Harrison-Black-Fletcher Bill, and that he include this 
measure in his budget plans. 

It is quite significant that on April 27 the House Appropria- 
tions Committee added $25,000,000 to the army appropriation for 
1938. The army and navy appropriation was already $943,000,- 
000, the largest ever made in peace-time history. Speaker Bank- 
head said when questioned about this appropriation: 

It is unfortunate that we can’t reduce all appropriations. 
But, the people are pretty strong for national defense. 
(Washington Evening Star, April 27). 

Is it not also true that the people are strong for education 
as the most important means of national defense? 

Please write to the President about this important matter 
and get others to do the same. 

Thank you for your cooperation and assistance in this matter. 

Very sincerely yours, 
WILLarp E. GIVENs, 
Executive Secretary. 




















‘Prose and Poetry 


A Complete Junior and Senior High 
| School Literature Program 


The newest literature series—modern in appearance— 
modern in content—all types of literature and over a 
hundred illustrations in each book—the history of litera- 
ture from the earliest beginnings down to the present 
day—mechanical perfection in bookmaking throughout 
—strongest reinforcement, washable covers. 





An Achievement in Textbook Manufacture 





Senior High School | 
Prose and Poetry for Appre- 

ciation | 
Prose and Poetry of America | 
Prose and Poetry of England 


* | 


THE L. W. SINGER CO. 


Home Office: 249-259 W. Erie Blvd., Syracuse, N. Y. 
CHICAGO DALLAS 


Junior High School 


Prose and Poetry Journeys 
Prose and Poetry Adventures 


Prose and Poetry for Enjoy- 
ment 


SYRACUSE 
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T. E. A. Membership Statistics as of May 7, 1937 


HE STATISTICAL REPORT submitted below 

shows the present membership of the Tennessee 

Education Association by county, city, institution, 

and congressional district. These data, compiled on 

May 7, 1937, indicate that the association’s membership 
has increased 435 since the same date last year. 


First Congressional District 
ORGANIZATION No. Holding 











County: No. Teachers Membership Pet 
OS ER 200 200 100.0 
IS i cas 172 172 100.0 
NE SES coe See aera 150 150 100.0 
ES ees 89 38 42.6 
al ai one ew pe 282 221 78.3 
NS ee eee 68 68 100.0 
I 6. oe os ne 83 0 0.0 
PT ccd taceeoaen 187 85 45.4 
ee eee 135 135 100.0 
ee . 102 102 100.0 
I ie 176 70 39.8 
EES ECD 245 100.0 
A ee a 116 116 100.0 
Washington ...-.--.----- 182 182 100.0 

City: 

EE Oe OE ATE a 86 86 100.0 
Elizabethton. ...........- 52 52 100.0 
RUNNIN 8 ol ies Ss 39 39 100.0 
sennen City: 2. .......-- 164 164 100.0 
NES aici eens 102 92 90.1 
Morristown: =: ===.=-=--- 31 51 100.0 

| —— <a s _2,681 2.268 84.6 
*1936 number teachers employed. 

Second Congressional District 

ORGANIZATION No. Holding 

County: ‘iuployed” int EA © Cent 
mieten oo oS 122 0 0.0 
NIRS i Pata so, 171 171 100.0 
Campbell ....... iooue! 232 10@.0. 
Comiperiand “22 62. 82 102 1 1.0 
Re a oe ce eS 416 416 100.0 
a hs 77 12 15.5 
ae ee 173 | 100.0 

NS Spee hr ee eee eres 140 81 57.8 
II ncretinadtnarenpetersinaceieiewen 97 97 100.0 
Mebne aueGuel eee oo 155 155 100.0 
MME See oe 151 151 100.0 
ee a See ae nee rae 67 l ‘5 
City: 
CS ali Bihar TE So ane a a 28 28 100.0 
De Ee Oe eae 27 27 100.0 
DE en 28 9 32.0 
OT See te 595 See 86.8 
IE erie mec oninn 35 35 100.0 
SITTIN inicsicnesctiaristnnanctiiiees 29 29 100.0 
OS ) ee aes 11 ll 100.0 





OL y* 2,146 80.7 
*1936 number teachers employed. 


Third Congressional District 
ORGANIZATION 


Peedeoe -........___.-__ 


Hamilton ......__.- 
ee 
DI beh os 
See 
I Sa ag ca 








*1936 number teachers 
**Sparta included. 


Fourth Congressional District 
ORGANIZATION 
‘eachers Membership 
loved 5. A. 


eee sb 


Rutherford*** 


Per 
Cent 
100.0 
100.0 

18.2 
100.0 
100.0 

15.2 
100.0 
100.0 

42.9 

68.4 
100.0 
100.0 


46.6 
100.0 





77.2 


Per 


Cent 


100.0 
14.1 
106.0 
100.0 
95.9 
3.0 
75.9 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
0.0 
94.8 
59.6 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 








*1936 number teachers employed. 
**Tullahoma included. 
***Murfreesboro included. 
****T ebanon included. 


Fifth Congressional District 
ORGANIZATION 
No. Teachers Membership 

A 





*1936 number teachers 


87.2 


Cent 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
87.2 


74.0 


100.0 

















a ce 


a EE ee Oe ee A SS i TNS CTI DES ll 


Nee Ne Nee Se” 
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City: City: 
Clackceulle. 2 ose 54 54 100.0 Dpite fis. ccusa! 4.4% Be 47 92.1 
Nashville 2.0 oo oe BRS 536 96.5 a ES Paine He 33 33 100.0 
SOCIOL vate cee thle 30 30 100.0 
BOM Sp 5. tacit de 1,421 1,348 94.7 
Feta 3 es eg 1,726 1,598 92.5 
Ninth Congressional District 
Sixth Congressional District ORGANIZATION No. Holding 
& ORGANIZATION 3 No. Holding County: "haan a ™ sy te 
County: No. Teachers Membership Per a f ent 
- Employed in T.E.A Cent Shelby ae ee 220 100.0 
Rene Bl A Pelt 73 73 100.0 City: 
ND oa tana 137 137 100.0 Pe Sa 710 647 91.1 
RN "5k c-eceineridenaipebies _ 148 93 TO oad ene a ern 
eS Sees 110 95 86.3 Teneo oss 25 i op 67 93.2 
aT ee ne 52 52 100.0 
ee ae 99 4 4.0 
LG s.r sraeetnentin 216 216 100.0 incliiattanal Assecietions 
es Be ees 42 42 100.0 No. Holding 
Weary os a 206 206 100.0 Name of Institutions: Membership 
‘ a ie in T. E. A. 
Perry een sean hie eee oan 65 65 100.0 Aue Peas Woruel.... onc ccnee 17 
Wayne* --------------- 117 117 100.0 Bob Jones College MpeREmeal UN AE Se Be St es 25 
WO on reicnmes 145 145 100.0 Chattanooga Private Schools.__------------- 14 
= ‘ R DET SOE nie nnn cneeee 1 
ACS ne ene Sia 1,410 1,245 88.2 Peale MO os. nceninn-s cde Aeocaneniee 40 
C066 sniciatnee Geniilides eabibienaik Peabody College Demonstration sehedt..: 5. 15 
**Franklin included. State Department of Education__----------- 31 
State Teachers College, Johnson City_------ 40 
; Lory State Teachers College, Memphis-_---------- 53 
Seventh Congressional District State Teachers College, Murfreesboro__------ 30 
i ae aed Ne Teschere MRE Bee State Training School__------------------- 1 
= Employed in T. E. A. Cent Tennessee Industrial School_______________~_ 26 
Benton ---------------- 101 101 100.0 Tennessee School for the Blind_-.---_------ 25 
Carroll ---------------- 181 181 100.0 Tennessee School for the Deaf.___._-___-_- 31 
Chester ~--------------- 66 66 100.0 Tennessee Polytechnic Institute._._.._..----- 27 
Decatur ---------------- a1 91 100.0 University of Tennessee..__........----..-- 138 
Fayette ---------------- 69 69 100.0 University of Tennessee Junior College__---_- 25 
eT Tee 137 137 100.0 Ward-Belmont College _.-----_------------ 25 
TI: siisn- necting 140 91 65.0 Wists “Geko a ee 7 
Pendesson .....<...-..4 151 151 100.0 Vader Gee eee 6 
Oe Ted Bra 153 153 . 100.0 
ee ee, SO ream ee S 172 172 100.0 Tele > a ee 577 
a ee ae ae 153 153 100.0 
City: 
TNIUE 6 ccnctnetcacade 86 86 100.0 Recapitulation 
PRD .csdsenrcheeheneens 38 38 100.0 : ee No. Holding 
—_____ Counties and Cities: Sg teeters Mee A Cent Rank 
Ot Re 1,489 96.8 First District -.------2,681 2,268 84.6 7 
Second District ~-----2,656 2,146 80.7 8 
Third District ~------ 2,060 1,592 77.2 9 
Eighth Congressional District Fourth District ~~--~-2,102 1,833 87.2 6 
: ORGANIZATION ae No. Holding Fifth District ~------ 1,726 1,598 92.5 4 
County: ‘Employed in TEA, © Cent Sixth District __----- , a? oe 
RON * cue c el ae Se 121 121 100.0 Seventh District ~----1,538 1,489 96.8 1 
SF Sapna sne 143 143 100.0 Eighth District ~----- 1,421 1,348 94.7 2 
ee eer eee me 267 267 100.0 Ninth District ~--~--- 930 867 93.2 3 
Marweed ...i0s56225.05 82 82 100.0 —_  — 
Rie cick lide 51 51 100.0 TOR bi i Ss 16,524 14,386 87.0 
Leuberdelle: ces 108 105 S22 Institutions .....-.-.<. 577 
Obiee oie ceeieits 196 141 71.9 Individuals _..-------- 37 
wee iW. l ck aloe 142 142 100.0 
Weehley «db dock 227 216 95.1 GRAND TOTAL--. 15,000 
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N. E. A, MEMBERSHIP BY COUNTIES - DECEMBER 31, 1956. 
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TENNESSEE'S N. E. A. MEMBERSHIP 
The above map presents the location of N. E. A. 
members in Tennessee on December 31, 1936. How 
many members are there in your county? 
The following table presents N. E. A. membership 
data by congressional districts : 








No. Teachers N.E.A. Per 
Employed Membership Cent Rank 
First District __- 2.698 119 4.4 5 
Second District-_--.. 2,656 197 7.4 3 
Third District-__.--. 2,077 119 5.7 4 
Fourth District-_.... 2,107 26 1.23 6 
Fifth District._.._-- 1,725 471 27.3 2 
Sixth District-_----- 1,410 16 1.1 8 
Seventh District... 1,552 19 1.23 7 
Eighth District-_---- 1,453 8 B. 9 
Ninth District ~.---- 930 254 27.31 1 
(a 16,608 1,229 7.4 


Although Tennessee achieved an increase of twenty- 
three per cent in N. E. A. memberships during the past 
year, it still ranks low among the states of the nation in 
the total number of teachers who are affiliated with the 
National organization. Let us all work for 100 per cent 
N. E. A. membership in every county during the coming 
year. é 

S. L. Racspae, State Director of N. E. A. 
» 
TENNESSEE HEADQUARTERS AT DETROIT 

At the meeting of the National Education Association 
in Portland, Oregon, last summer the request was made 
by a number of the state directors that, if possible, all 
state headquarters be placed in the same hotel. In 
compliance with this request, all of the state headquar- 
ters will be at the Hotel Statler for the meeting in De- 
troit on June 27-July 1. 

All Tennessee delegates and visitors to the conven- 
tion will be cordially greeted in room 1315 at the Statler 
by the state director and the secretary of the Tennessee 
Education Association. The meeting of all delegates 
from Tennessee will be held at the headquarters on 
Monday, June 28, at twelve o’clock for the purpose of 
electing a state director and members of the following 
committees: Credentials, Resolutions, and Necrology. 
All delegates are expected to be present at that time and 
to have a part in the selection of these committees. 

* 
CROCKETT COUNTY 

At its last meeting, the county court of Crockett 
County reelected Superintendent Paul Conley with a 
flattering vote of thirty-five to nothing. 


At the same meeting, the county court, by a vote of 
thirty-three to two, almost doubled its annual appropria- 
tion to the elementary schools. 


c 2 
WARREN COUNTY 


The following changes have been made in adminis- 
trative positions in Warren County for the coming 
year: Mr. G. W. Hinkley to succeed Mr. Wayne Martin 
as principal of the Irving College High School; Mr. 
I. W. Finley succeeds Mr. Hinkley at Dibrell; Mr. 
Leland Arledge succeeds Mr. H. V. Stewart at Center- 
town; Mr. Allen McCormick has been retained as prin- 
cipal of Central High School. 


OSMENT PROMOTED 
Congratulations are due T. D. Osment who has been 
elected as superintendent of schools in Union City for 
the coming year. J. T. (Jim) Webb, former superin- 
tendent, has resigned to take charge of the Capitol City 
Business College in Little Rock. 


€ 
FIELDS TO COLUMBIA 


Professor Will Fields of Carthage has been elected 
as superintendent of schools in Columbia, to succeed 
R. L. Harris, who has retired. 


* 
N. E. A. EXCURSION 


Mr. Joe Austin, Director of Summer Tours at Pea- 
body College, has agreed to arrange a special excursion 
for Tennesseans who wish to attend the N. E. A. con- 
vention. Those interested should write Mr. Austin for 


further information. 
xe 


JONES PROMOTED 
President J. W. Brister announces the appointmem 
of Richard Jones as principal of the State Teachers 
College Training School in Memphis. Mr. Jones was 
formerly elementary supervisor in Shelby County and 
instructor in the University of Chattanooga. 
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With the A. C. E. 


A. C. E. Officers for 1937-38 


of the State Association for 


Edited by 
MARY SNEED JONES 


Davidson County 


nail sketches of leaders in childhood 
education, and a lawn party given at 
the home of one of the members 
on the first Saturday evening in May. 


T 





Fo ite sat are the officers 


Childhood Education elected + 
in March for the ensuing year: president, Anna L. Car- 
penter; vice-presidents, Mrs. Lillian Poe, Elizabeth 
Hoyle, and Mrs. Hilda Robbs Cawthon; secretary- 
treasurer, Ruth Hurt; advisory board, Mrs. Eleanor 
Drane, Louise Oakley, Ruth Trimby, Minnie Rowland, 
Susan Crutchfield, and Sadie Looney ; editor of A. C. E. 
section of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER, Mary Sneed Jones. 


HAMILTON COUNTY NEWS 
The Hamilton County Association for Childhood 
Education is cooperating with the Hamilton County 
Council of Parent-Teachers Associations and the Hamil- 
ton County Health Department in a most important 
health activity, the summer roundup of children. We 
feel that this program furnishes us an opportunity to 
teach parents the value of giving attention to the health 
of the child during the very early years of its life and 
increases the possibility of our receiving into the school- 
room children as free as possible from remedial defects. 
Representatives from the county department of edu- 
cation and the county council of parent-teachers associa- 
tions in conference with Dr. J. C. Eldridge have found 
that teachers and members of the local parent-teacher 
association can render assistance in the roundup pro- 
gram as follows: 
1. Secure the cooperation of other organizations in 
your community. ; 
2. Encourage parents to bring preschocl children to 
your local clinic or to a private physician. 
3. Arrange for transportation of children and parents 
to the clinic. 
4. Have at your local clinic these helpers: 
a. One trained to get accurate height and weight 
of children. 
b. Teacher trained to test vision of children five 
years of age. 
c. At least five people to act as secretaries to fill 
in blanks and to assist nurses and physicians. 
d. Some one to talk to parents as they leave 
physician to find out what help they want in 
order to get defects corrected. 
5. Arrange for privacy of examining physicians. 
6. Committee on follow-up. 
* 
MURFREESBORO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE A. C. E. 
Our A. C. E. is putting on an exhibit twice during 
the spring quarter of all the books and pamphlets that 
are published or edited by the association. We are in- 
cluding, of course, the yearbook and magazine. The 
posters made for the luncheon at the state teachers’ 
meeting are being used for a background. We are hoping 
to secure many subscriptions to the magazine. 
Other activities include a reception in honor of the 
graduates in our field, a chapel program giving thumb- 


a 
LAWRENCE COUNTY NEWS 


The Lawrence County A. C. E. has been organized 
less than a year and has twenty-one members. 

“The Improvement of the Teaching of Reading” 
has been the theme for the year. Practically every mem- 
ber has taken part on the programs. 

While study has been carried on seriously, the social 
side has not been neglected. There has been a tea and 
two luncheon meetings, one for the entire group and 
one for the officers and standing committees. Money 
for dues, local expenses, and fifty dollars to send a 
delegate to San Antonio has been raised by having pro- 
grams at the schools. Plans are now being made for a 
series of progressive teas. 

So far no definite plans have been made for a library, 
but each member who owns professional books brings 
them to the meetings and they are taken out by other 
members. The branch exchange and state news letters 
are circulated as “round robin” letters. 











Good Morning, Dear Teacher, 
Good Morning to You...and 


Good News, Too! 


Those EXTENSION CREDITS you have wanted to take dur- 
ing vacation months . . . they are available at Miller- 
Hawkins’ state-approved Business-Secretarial School, Mem- 
phis, in six, nine, and tweive-week courses . . . enroll- 
ments June | and 7. Earn from nine to eighteen quarter- 
hour credits in Shorthand, Typewriting, Accounting, Office 
Practice, and Practice Teaching in courses planned for 
teachers. Live economically in the city . . . take ad- 
vantage of good music, shows, and myriad offerings of 
Memphis while earning valuable credits (there is a constant 
demand for commercial teachers). Write the registrar 


immediately for information on SUMMER EXTENSION 
COURSES. 


* 


MILLER-HAWKINS 


Sterick Building, Memphis 
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EIGHTH ANNUAL SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
CONFERENCE, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS, JUNE 10, 11, AND 12 


The eighth annual school administrators conference 
will be held in Nashville, Tennessee, at Peabody College, 
June 10-12, according to announcement by Dr. Dennis 
H. Cooke and Dr. Ray L. Hamon, professors of school 
administration at this institution. 

A number of leading educators from over the South 
will take part on the program which has as its general 
theme “New Administrative Philosophies for Schools 
in a New Social Order.” Superintendent Nicholas 
Bauer, New Orleans, Louisiana, be principal 
speaker at the closing banquet on the night of June 12. 

Other eminent school officials scheduled to deliver 
the main addresses include: Dr. E. W. Knight, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina; Superintendent J. A. True, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa; Mrs. L. W. Hughes, president 
Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teachers, Arling- 
ton, Tennessee; and Dr. William H. Bristow, general 
secretary, National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Washington, D. C. 

Panel discussions will be led by many educators in 
which an attempt will be made to find solutions to the 
most significant problems facing schools in the South 


will 


today. 











An Essential Part of Every Junior 
~ High School Program 


OUR BUSINESS LIFE 


By Luioyp L. Jones 


A balanced program that supplies the know]- 
edge needed for the consumer: the knowledge 
and training needed for the producer or 
business worker. 


First published in April. 1936, OUR BUSI- 
NESS LIFE has already been adopted. by 
hundreds of schools in all parts of the 
country. OUR BUSINESS LIFE is lead- 
ing the way in crystallizing thought in the 
field of social-business education. 


H rite our nearest office 
for an examination copy. 


The Gregg Publishing Co. 


San Fr i B 


London 





New York Chicago 


Toronto Sydney 
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Bob White's Column 


the state as 
his vast knowledge of Tennessee witl 
SEE TEACHER. 


of 


tv 
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affectionately known to teachers of 
agreed to share through this column 
readers of THE TENNES- 
will be a regular feature 


Robert H. White 
“Bob,” has 


'Dr. 


Hereafter. this columr 
Epitor } 


KNOW TENNESSEE 


the magazine. 


Questions 


How weak) is the governor's veto 


power in Tennessee ? 


strong (or 


Who was the first state superintendent of public 
instruction in Tennessee : 

What is the “permanent school fund” in Tennes- 
see? 

Discuss the first published history of Tennessee. 


What is the oldest town in Tennessee? 


What is meant by “the immortal thirteen” ? 

Were “lotteries” ever legal in Tennessee? 
What Tennessean has a most unusual political 
record? 

What Tennessee city went into the hands of a 
“receiver” in bankruptcy : 

When was the state board of health created? 


Answers 


Up to 1870, the governor had no veto power. Since 


that time, he has a veto power which can be 
overridden by a constitutional majority (seventeen 


votes in the senate and fifty votes in the house). 


Robert H. McEwen, of 
elected to this position by the legislature in 1836. 


Davidson County, was 


A wholly fictitious sum of $2,512,500, not a dollar 
of which is actually in existence. Due to the ex- 
penditure of the “school fund” during the Civil 
War, the state acknowledged itself indebted to the 
school children in the above amount on which six 


per cent is paid annually for public education. 


Natural and Aboriginal History of Tennessee, 
written and published by Judge John Haywood in 
1823. 
dealing with Indian origin, lore, and customs. 


It is a very rare and a very curious book 


Jonesboro, the county seat of Washington County. 


The thirteen Democratic members of the senate 
who refused a joint meeting of the legislature in 
1841 for the election of United States senators. 
The lower house had a Whig majority and by 


strict party vote could have controlled the election. 
Up to the 1830's, lotteries were frequently author- 
ized by the legislature for various purposes, such 
as raising funds for roads, town clocks, boring 
for salt water, establishing ironworks, etc. 
Andrew Johnson, who served as a small town 
official, representative and senator in the legisla- 
ture, congressman and United States senator, vice- 
president, and president of the United States. 
Nashville, soon after the end of the Civil War. 


In 1877. 


























The book-size* magazine of popular culture 





is a “believe-it-or-not” of money’s worth, for the 
many-sided Coroner is truly four magazines in onel 
It's a magnificently illustrated journal of the fine 
arts; it’s a breathtakingly beautiful “picture maga- 
zine” of unforgettable photographs; it’s a full-strength 
satire and humor magazine; and a distinguished gen- 
eral magazine. As the partial table of contents at left 
shows, each issue is an entertaining education in “things 
you never knew till now’—a liberal culture course 


in capsule form—a little college in your coat pocket! 


, 


a_ aenm Ea aD “ME! BE Ee 


Davin A. SMART 

Publisher of Esquire and Coronet 

919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 

Dear Mr. Smart: 

Enclosed you will find my check or P. O. Money 
Order for $4.00, for which please send me the 
next twelve issues of Coronet, the magazine of 
“infinite riches in a little room.” 


Coronet is published monthly at $4.00 for twelve 


issues or g5¢ per copy at all newsstands. 
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Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teachers, Annual 
Report of the President 


IME AND SPACE do not permit 

| a detailed account of the many ac- 

tivities and interests which have held 

the attention of the state office nine hours 

a day, five and a half days a week for the 

past year. Only the high lights of the 
period will be given. 

The two-day parent-teacher institutes 
held last summer at the seven state colleges 
were conducted by Miss Alice Sowers, 
parent education specialist from the na- 
tional congress, and the president. More 
than one thousand were in attendance from 
sixty-five counties, three hundred of whom 
received national certificates for attendance 
both days. Fifty-seven state board mem- 
bers were in attendance. 

The parent-teacher campaign for the 
eight-point school program was launched 
by securing a speaker for every institute. 
Social security and library legislation were 
also on the program. 

The summer roundup is one of the most 
worth-while projects of the state and na- 
tional. The progress has been steady this 
year with an increase in the number of 
units carrying through the work. Last 
year Tennessee received the first award in 
Class B of the states for having the larg- 
est number of immunizations for diphtheria. 
The award is framed and hangs on the 
walls of the state office. We are anticipat- 
ing another summer roundup award at 
the national this year. 

Tennessee will have another honor at the 
national. The state congress will receive 
the fifty dollar award for having the larg- 
est percentage of magazine chairmen 
registered by December first. The regis- 
tration was 100 per cent. There are 1,745 
subscribers to the National Parent-Teacher 
Magazine, a gain of 430 for the year, or 
thirty-three per cent. 

Increased interest in study groups is re- 
flected in the large number who completed 
the state correspondence course based on 
the manual. Fifteen hundred certificates 
will be awarded, a gain of 600 over last 
year, or sixty-six and two-thirds per cent. 

The crowning achievement of the year 
is the phenomenal gain of 9,563 in mem- 
bership, giving Tennessee 51,131 members 
with 147 new units and ten new councils. 

The president of the state congress called 
a meeting of the college presidents of the 
seven state colleges and Peabody College 
who met for a day’s session in Nashville, 
December 16. Every college president 
came, also five members of Peabody faculty. 

The need for teacher training in the 
parent-teacher movement was discussed. A 
committee was appointed to prepare a 
syllabus for a unit of work to be introduced 
into the teacher-training institutions of 
the ‘state. The committee has completed 
the initial draft of the syllabus, and it is 
now in the hands of the general committee 
for criticisms. 

A committee has been appointed to pre- 
pare a companion book to “Our Public 
Schools,” with the title of “Tennessee’s 
Public Schools.” It is hoped that this book 


will interpret Tennessee’s schools to lay- 
men in such a clear, concise style that it 
may be used as a study course not only in 
parent-teacher associations but in other or- 
ganizations of the state. 


MRS. L. W. HUGHES 
Arlington 


[The T. E. A. congratulates its “sister,” the 
P.-T. A., on the past year’s progress which Mrs. 
Hughes’ report reveals.—Tue Eprtor.] 


S.. tiie 
© -) 


The state president has been invited to 
speak on the evening program of the 
Eighth Annual School Administrators Con- 
ferere> at Peabody College June 10. Dr. 
W. H. Bristow, general secretary of na- 
tional congress, has also been invited to 
speak the morning of June 11 and will 
conduct a round-table discussion. He will 
remain throughout the three-day conference 
and talk to classes on related subjects in the 
Peabody summer school. 

The increasing interest of educators and 
administrators is one of the outstanding 
evidences of a better understanding of the 
parent-teacher movement and a recognition 
of its place in the field of education. 

The development of all the foregoing 
projects has called for extensive field serv- 
ice. The 51,000 membership together with 
the cooperation of the University of Ten- 
nessee and the Commonwealth Fund has 
made it possible to employ a field secretary 
adequately prepared to assist with the 
complex demands of the state congress 

The congress has’ grown _ steadily 
throughout the years. Each succeeding 
president has built upon the structure left 
by former administrations. I am especially 
indebted to mv immediate predecessor, Mrs. 
George E. Oldham, for her wise counsel 
and generous assistance in the arduous task 
of transferring the state office from one 
administration to another. She has given 
me all possible help. I have relied upon 
her good judgment and have followed 
manv precedents which she established. 

Mrs. Oldham’s conduct of the state office 
upon a high plane of efficiency and service 
within the Universitv of Tennessee has sus- 
tained and increased the interest and an- 
preciation of educators throughout the 
state in the parent-teacher movement. 

IT have attended one or more meetings 
and conferences in every one of the fifteen 
districts of the state, and have narticinated 
in eleven of the regular district meetings. 
Time does not allow the state president to 
visit local unit groups. 

T have taken part on three broadcasts: 
Peabody College of the Air radio program 
November 13 over WSM at Nashville and 
two radio programs over WMC at Mem- 
phis. 

The following meetings were attended: 

Week’s conference of county and city 
superintendents at Camp Clements last 
August. 

National convention in Milwaukee. 

September national board meeting in 
Chicago. 

giavtenter state board meeting in Nash- 
vilie. 

Publications committee meeting in New 
York, January 5. 

January state board meeting in Nashville. 

Department of Superintendence, National 
Education Association, New Orleans, Feb- 
ruary 20-25, participating in three confer- 
ences. 

Tennessee Education Association, Nash- 
ville, March 26, 27; spoke on program of 
Administration Section. 





_ The state has received the following 
field services from the national congress: 


Miss Alice Sowers — Three weeks in 
summer institutes. 
Dr. Wm. H. Bristow—Four days at 


Camp Clements. 

Miss Charl Williams—Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association, taking the place of Mrs. 
Langworthy, who was ill. 

Mrs. Hamilton Shaffer—at this conven- 
tion. 

Miss Frances Hays is coming to the state 
for two weeks to conduct state institutes. 

Dr. Wm. H. Bristow is coming to An- 
nual Administrators Conference, Peabody 
College, June 10, 11, 

The splendid achievements of the Ten- 
nessee congress are the results of active 
cooperation and participation of every of- 
ficer, board member, and local unit mem- 
ber. The pride of the congress is the 
record of membership, made up of indi- 
vidual members. You are the congress. 
With your interest and cooperation, all 
things are possible. Without you, there 
would be no congress. Too much credit 
cannot be given Mrs. E. L. Ellis, state 
membership chairman, for her outstanding 
leadership in extending the organization 
throughout the state. Her plans were 
well made and sent out with the presi- 
dent’s kit of tools last August. She 
has pursued them diligently, day by 
day throughout the year, and the tremend- 
ous increase of 9,563 members, twenty-three 
per cent, is a splendid tribute to her ef- 
ficiency. 

There has not been opportunity for every 
officer and chairman to make such a spec- 
tacular contribution to the congress, but 
each one has faithfully discharged the du- 
ties devolving upon her, and their records 
are the mimeographed convention reports. 
They have each contributed their full meas- 
ure of service to the congress. 

With a deep sense of gratitude to her 
fellow workers, the president submits this 


report. 
J 


Pleasant Places Abroad 
(Continued from page four) 
ence for entrances. These and a hundred 
other delights await you in Rothenburg. 
Every day at noon the Meister-Trunck is 
enacted in the public square: it depicts an 
episode in mediaeval history when a 
patriotic burgher saved the citizenry from 
death by outdrinking the invading despot. 
His record bumper of beer serves for an 
example to topers of all nations. 

Aachen is now known largely to pos- 
sessors of gouty legs. It is a watering 
place where tired invalids get rejuvenated. 
Charlemagne’s ancient capitol deserves a 
better reputation. The Aix-la-Chapelle of 
the French, it has remained distinctive 
through a stretch of centuries. Its gar- 
dens and concerts are worth visiting; its 
pieced-together cathedral boasts the tomb 
of Charlemagne himself. There are fine 
wood carvings near by, and early German 
masters. But the most interesting ex- 
perience is to watch decent middle-class 
Germans at home with their families, tak- 
ing part in folk pageants and choruses, 
driving out to forest inns for afternoon 
coffee, thronging into the sunny market 
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place for their supplies. Near-by Cologne 
supplies visitors to the hot baths which 
were Charlemagne’s reason for settling 
there. If one is curious about life at the 
spas, one should visit moderately-priced 
Aachen. 

France offers too many attractions for 
more than a passing reference. Another 
of the beautiful valleys of the world is 
that of the Rhone, with its wide vistas 
and graceful landmarks of Lombardy 
poplars, and for a horizon the dominating 
peaks of the Alps. Willa Cather began 
her sketch of Flaubert’s niece, “It was at 
Aix, one of the pleasantest places in the 
world—” and so it was. This is Aix-les- 
Bains, with its many centers of. interest 
near by. The country of the Grande 
Chartreuse and Grenoble also invites the 
tourist who would linger and love it. I 
had an unforgettable two weeks with an 
elderly friend at Challes-les-Eaux, in a 
chateau overlooking the valley beneath 
Mont Blanc. My friend had spent many 
vacations there and knew what notables 
came and went, or what books Monsieur 
Dardel could supply from near-by Cham- 
béry, seat of the House of Savoy. She 
also knew how to order the most delicious 
food imaginable. 

Far away from there, one may spend 
a month or so in Brittany and Normandy, 
finding small hostels which are as inex- 
pensive as anywhere in Europe. I remem- 
ber staying in a convent to witness a Par- 
don and paying the usual rate for pilgrims, 
which was about fifty cents a day for 
room and board. The natives of Brittany 
are a hardy, friendly Germanic people 
rather than like the southern Romantic 
French. They are naive and devout, un- 
spoiled by contact with tourists, and they 
keep their folkways and dialect. The 
Breton speech is different from French 
and can be understood by Welsh or 
Cornish natives because of early kinship 
of races. Anyone who is skeptical of re- 
ligious influences should visit one of the 
regional Pardons held during the summer 
months at Guingamp, Ste. Anne d’Auray, 
or any of a dozen more places. A Pardon 
is like the Palio of Siena in its significance 
for the Bretons. There they may be seen 
in a most natural and unstudied mood, as 
at our country fairs admixed with our 
Easter services. Side by side are the 
religious activities and the street carnivals. 
In their charming parish costumes the 
native Bretons may be seen doing all kinds 
of work, the women loading sacks of po- 
tatoes upon freighters, the men fishing, 
and the aged gathering seaweed. Once, 
upon a visit to a lighthouse along the 
dangerous northern coast, I saw a grizzled 
mariner with piercing blue eyes, like elec- 
tric torches biting through steel. His 
direct gaze seemed to shame the tourist in 
that region of sudden death. A guide ex- 
plained that the Bretons often had such 
eyes from watching the ocean closely. 

In southern Brittany, near Quimper, one 
may find tiny villages offering restful 
swimming and good sea food. By chance 
I boarded a bus at the station and reached 
Loctudy, a place to stay a week if you like 
the sea. Upon a picturesque island near 
by, there are multicolored plaster cottages 
fronting scrubbed streets, with blue fish- 
ing nets drying along the beach. One 
startling picture that I remember from 
Ile Tudy was of a wrinkled little grand- 
mother sitting in her lace cap beside an 
open casement window. She was mending 
a net outspread fanwise in the street. The 
marine blue of her net against the soft 


pink house, coming to a focus in her 
black bodice, embroidered apron and lace 
cap, evoked an exclamation of delight 
which brought a friendly smile to her face. 
She was Brittany for me, she and the 
small boy in native dress who hugged a 
toy cow and grinned as he whispered 
Breton words to his mother. 

There are many places to visit in 
France: the resorts, the cathedrals, the 
ancient Druidical monuments, the famous 
villas. But one must visit Chartres to 
understand the power of religious faith 
and the way it draws together the finer 
qualities of man’s nature. Years ago I 
wondered at the book which Henry Adams 
wrote in his later manhood. It made the 
cathedral assume philosophic interest, and 
it explained some aspects of mediaeval 
Catholicism which in turn dominated em- 
pires. But when I finally entered the 
shrine, all of other people’s teachings were 
forgotten before the overwhelming pres- 
ences of faith and love. One needs an 
aesthetic impact such as that in order to 
learn to worship, particularly if one is 
modern in understanding the language of 
beauty more clearly than the language of 
theology. The mind does not have to 
puzzle and explain at Chartres; there is a 
brooding presence which one adores with- 
out analysis. Harmony of form and color 
induces harmony of spirit. The figures 
outlined in light or shadowed in stone are 
the figures of humanity through the ages. 
Their thoughts are resolved into intel- 
ligible expressions, concentrated upon the 
supreme experience of knowing God. One 
feels at peace with truth in essence; why 
should one bother with explanations? 

As it is useless to tell about England in 
one page or two, let us agree beforehand 
that your visit to England must be pref- 
aced by years of studying history, poli- 
tics, and literature, that you must have 
seen Shakespeare many times upon the 
stage and “Journey’s End” from Holly- 
wood if not in London. A few mere hints 
of things to do in England should be 
enough, combined with your vast previous 
knowledge, to suggest that it is time to 
take a year off for visiting the tombs of 
your ancestors. 

Good King Alfred did many things; 
among others, such as starting the navy 
on its way to international supremacy, he 
is supposed to have started Oxford, or at 
least some centers of learning which might 
have grown into Oxford. We have the 
letter which he wrote to his bishops about 
it, and he deplored the ignorance of youth 
just as you and I have done in faculty 
meetings. You will visit Oxford inevi- 
tably if you do England with any degree 
of thoroughness, and you will find guides 
waiting on the streets for you. Let them 
show you the Parks, St. John’s Garden, 
Addison’s Walk, the Christ-Church stair- 
way, library, and kitchen, the Martyrs’ 
Memorial and the Old Clarendon Build- 
ing (which a patient editor of the Oxford 
Dictionary suggested as another Martyrs’ 
Memorial after doing his work there in- 
terrupted by the knockings of inquiring 
tourists). 

And when the guides have finished with 
you, take a bicycle or get on the bus going 
out to Wantage, birthplace of King Alfred 
the Truth-Teller. From the Bear Hotel 
in Wantage, you can journey across the 
Downs for the finest walking tour the 
world affords. My extravagant praise is 
the result of trials elsewhere. The Bear 
Hotel has few visitors, and those are 
mostly horse-racing people trying out their 


entries for the famous derbies. Miles and 
miles of smooth turf extend the length 
of the Downs, chalk hills which go across 
southern England from Cornwall to Kent. 
Atop the hills one finds the Green Road, 
reputed to be at least three thousand years 
old. It was traveled by Alfred: and his 
faithful Britons, it harbored Wayland, 
smithy of the gods in Scandinavia; now 
it provides a comfortable footway for 
sheep and retreating students. The poets’ 
skylarks trill happily everywhere, the soft 
winds blow, and the gorse is in bloom. 
England is nowhere else more lovable, 
more comfortably herself. Nestled below 
the main ridge are tiny hamlets with 
thatched inns providing accommodations 
for a half-dozen guests. At intervals the 
wayfarer is astonished to come upon 
monuments of antiquity: the White Horse, 
the site of the Battle of Ashdown where 
the Danish ravens drooped on their ban- 
ners, the cromlechs and the lynchetts, the 
massive stones of Avebury remaining 
from a heathen place of worship far ex- 
ceeding Stonehenge in size. One gets 
nearer the very heart of rural England 
there than in the more cultivated areas, 
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and one finds the vacationing English folk 
more inclined to be friendly. 

It is strange that few Americans know 
about the memorial brasses which are to 
be found in abundance through rural Eng- 
land. During the fourteenth century es- 
pecially, they were a fine expression of 
artistic skill, having been introduced from 
the Low Countries. On the continent of 
Europe most of them were melted up later 
for cannon, but England is rich in surviv- 
ing treasures. Life-sized slabs of brass 
were engraved with likenesses of prosper- 
ous church members who could afford to 
be buried inside, then the slabs were inset 
in the floor above the graves. Such was 
the quality of the metal and workmanship 
that today one may find them well pre- 
served, still being walked upon, though 
usually covered with matting if located in 
the aisles. An English friend startled me 
with an invitation to go brass rubbing. It 
sounded like a song from Gilbert and 
Sullivan where someone from the King’s 
navee polishes up the handle of the big 
front door. Then she explained, showing 
a letter of permission from the head of 
an Oxford college. That was impressive 
and aroused my interest. It seems that 
one can take a roll of white paper such 
as is used for wrapping packages in drug- 
stores, put it down over a brass, and rub 
over the engraved lines with heelball, a 
black-crayon substance used by cobblers. 
The result is like that which a child gets 
when taking the imprint of a coin. One 
feels as if a beautiful study in black and 
white has been produced by merely going 
through the motions of scrubbing a floor. 
It is necessary to get permission from the 
vicars or parsons of country churches, or 
from the heads of colleges if brasses are 
rubbed in college chapels. Sometimes a 
small fee is required. The imprints of 
brasses are fine, big illustrations of how 
people looked and dressed during the 
Middle Ages. They can be rolled up and 
carried home conveniently, to be used later 
for adorning walls of classrooms, for 
teaching history and English, and for lec- 
turing to ladies’ clubs. My most cherished 
rubbings are those of Thomas Chaucer, 
son of Geoffrey, and his wife. 

The real object of foreign travel is to 
come into contact with other cultures and 
other ways of living than one’s own. I 
have described a few places which taught 
me much, and afforded me delights not to 
be had at home. Other contacts abroad 
might prove equally interesting to Ameri- 
cans, and even more helpful to some. The 
need for economy of time and money is 
the justification for attempts to give ad- 
vice about travel. These few illustrations 
remain significant to me because in each 
place mentioned I have learned the most 
about the peoples involved, and with a 
maximum of pleasure. May you have no 
reason for complaint about being misled, 
and may you live to go farther and see 
more, according to your own technique 
for travel! Then we may acclaim our- 
selves disciples of Samuel Johnson and 
James Boswell, the original inquiring 
minds on pilgrimage. 


When History Repeats Itself 


Teacher — “When was the revival of 
learning?” 
Pupil—“Just after exams.” 


Extracurricular Activities 


in the Hamilton County 
High Schools 


R. W. BOHANNAN 
Principal, Sale Creek High School 


The principals of the rural high 
schools of Hamilton County have 
worked out a program of extra- 
curricular activities for the high 
schools of the county. Formerly, 
only the students who participated in 
athletics had received recognition for 
their extracurricular activities. The 
principals felt that students who rep- 
resented the school in scholastic at- 
tainments deserved as much consid- 
eration as the athletes. It was not 
their purpose to minimize athletics in 
any way, but they wanted to give 
recognition to the students who ex- 
celled in scholarship, oratory, leader- 
ship and other phases of school ac- 
tivities. 

Their first task was to work out a 
point system applicable to the rural 
high schools of the county. In this 
point system was included all the ac- 
tivities participated in by the stu- 
dents of the various high schools. No 
one school will have students par- 
ticipating in all the activities, possi- 
bly, but in the various schools all the 
activities listed will be used. 


At the end of the year a certificate 
is awarded to each student who 
makes 300 points or more. This en- 
titles the student to wear a school 
letter. No letters are awarded in 
athletics unless the student earns his 
300 points. The senior in each high 
school who has the largest number 
of points at the end of four years is 
awarded a certificate of honor by the 
department of education. This en- 
titles the student to wear a large let- 
ter “H” indicating he is the winner of 
this award. The senior from the 
county who has the largest number 
of points is awarded a medal by the 
department of education. To be 
eligible for the county honors the 
student must earn 300 points or more 
each year while in high school. 

Interest in extracurricular activi- 
ties has increased greatly in the rural 
high schools since the point system 
was introduced. Outstanding among 
the activities engaged in by these 
schools are: athletics, oratory, dra- 


matics, debating, glee club activities, 
and orchestra. 

It would appear that the large 
high school would have all the 
advantage under this point system, 
but this has not been true. The 
smaller schools have made a _ fine 
record during the time since the point 
system has been in operation. For 
two out of the six years the system 
has been in operation, Sale Creek 
students have been awarded the 
county honors. The honors went to 
Birchwood High School one year. 
These are the smallest high schools in 
the county. 

The progress made by all the high 
schools in extracurricular activities 
has been remarkable. All the activi- 
ties participated in by the students 
have been instituted because they 
were requested by the students. 

A musical program is presented in 
Chattanooga each year by the com- 
bined glee clubs of the county. This 
has greatly stimulated interest in the 
activities of the glee clubs. 

A county-wide oratorical contest 
is conducted each year. These con- 
tests include declamations, humorous 
readings, dramatic readings, original 
orations, short plays, and debating. 
These contests have aroused among 
the high school students considerable 
interest in public speaking. 

The popularity of these actfvities 
may well be seen when we consider 
the fact that there are twenty or- 
ganizations sponsored in the Sale 
Creek High School. These include: 
Publishing a school paper, Glee Club, 
Orchestra, Girl Reserves, Boys 4-H 
Club, Girls 4-H Club, Home Eco- 
nomics Club, F. F. A., Junior Red 
Cross, First Aid Class, Debating 
Club, Dramatic Club, Latin Club, 
French Club, Better English Club, 
Baseball, Basketball, Track, and Ten- 
nis Club. 

These activities stimulate a better 
school spirit and are conducive to 
better work in the classroom. The 
problems of discipline have become 
iess frequent. Fewer failures in the 
curriculum subjects have resulted be- 
cause the students have learned to 
keep busy. In Sale Creek High 
School no time during the school day 
is more profitably spent than that de- 
voted to extracurricular activities. 
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Vocational Guidance for Knox County 


NOX COUNTY has reached 
k the crossroads in educational 

achievement. It is time for 
a definite turn toward an upward 
path or a left-hand turn toward a 
dormant situation resulting in decay. 
“Our times are changing and—in 
part at least—as times never changed 
before. These changes make new 
demands upon education. And our 
education must greatly change itself 
in order to meet the new situation.” 
Thus the educational system is very 
adequately challenged by Dr. Wil- 
liam Heard Kilpatrick in his book, 
Education for a Changing Civiliza- 
tion. These changing conditions 
very accurately describe our Volun- 
teer State, and Knox County, under 
the able leadership of Superintend- 
ent Leonard H. Brickey, is blazing 
the trail toward meeting the new 
situation. 

To effect the proper change in our 
system the primary roots of progress 
must be sunk deep in the field of per- 
sonnel work. Every member of the 
staff from the superintendent to the 
first-grade departmental worker has 
a vital part in the program. Every 
teacher, then, is a guidance counselor 
whether she will it or not. If prop- 
erly performed, it is a long and con- 
tinuous job, one requiring training, 
patience, enthusiasm, and, possibly 
greatest of all, that indefinite quality 
known as personality. Personnel 
work cannot become most effective 
until our teachers are properly pre- 
pared. This is a big problem, but 
not a hopeless one. Fortunately, 
much can be accomplished through 
in-service training. Basic to such 
training is elementary study of the 
broad concepts of guidance, without 
which all education wanders in a fog 
of indefinite ideas and goals. 

So broad is the work of in-service 
training that time does not permit a 
complete analysis of the field. Three 
methods are proving to be suited to 
the situation at hand, namely: casual 
conversations, faculty meetings, and 
committee work. The matter of 
casual conversations appears trivial 
and of little consequence, but the at- 
titudes and concepts of life are im- 
portant enough to form a biased 
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mind set for or against any matter. 
It is much easier gradually to lead 
one to a certain idea through friend- 
ly conversation, which appears in- 
significant at the time, than to drive 
home argument after argument in a 
crowd ruled by obstinate ideas. Tact 
is the magic wand. The person who 
has discussed a new project with an 
acquaintance is more likely to be re- 
ceptive than the person bombarded 
from the speaker’s platform. These 
general statements are the workable 
facts that are leading our teachers 
willingly into the guidance program. 
It is a matter of gradual induction 
through a series of pleasant experi- 
ences. 


A full understanding of the sig- 
nificance of the initial step of con- 
versations leads to the realization 
that those ideas so planted must be 
followed up by more constructive 
and fundamental instruction. The 
teachers having accepted the concept 
of the need for guidance are ready 
to learn definitely of their part in 
the scheme. Programs are prepared 
by those most interested. Those 
teachers having some knowledge in 
the field can best direct the study. 
Since the guidance counselor of the 
Knoxville City School System, Mr. 
Curtis G. Gentry, is a helpful neigh- 
bor, he is rendering valuable service. 
It has been possible to secure his sin- 
cere cooperation in speaking to the 
faculty meetings and in helping pro- 
gram committees. Such unselfish as- 
sociation provides a wealth of ma- 
terials and special opportunities for 
use. Members of the teaching staffs 
have visited the city system and have 
seen the actual operation of a guid- 
ance program. It is well to secure 
vicarious experiences, but the real 
experiences are vastly more vivid and 
impressive. It is impossible to over- 
estimate the teaching value of the 
situation. However, one caution 
should be kept in mind: the city pro- 
gram cannot be reproduced in toto 
for the county needs. 

Thus far the concern has largely 
centered in the group activity of the 
staff personnel but is being slowly 





initiated in some definite school situa- 
tions. As a program is started in 
each school, the leaders are the es- 
sential part of the setup. Among 
the faculty members some are more 
adaptable than others. They have 
enthusiasm, personality, and possibly 
minor training in such fields as 
psychology, testing, health, etc. They 
are organized into committees, one 
for work in each school. They are 
the regular classroom teachers and 
hold positions as class sponsors. It 
is their job to “carry on” in the 
school. The first step is yet more in- 
tensive study and self preparation. 

These committee teachers are to 
hold the major positions at least dur- 
ing the infancy of the program. They 
contact the vocational counselor, the 
other teachers, specialists, and most 
vital of all the child. When the pro- 
gram is ready for initiation in all the 
schools, there will be need for such a 
counselor. His job will at first be 
one of furthering the education of 
the faculty as well as guidance of 
students. He will see that the above- 
mentioned methods are carried fur- 
ther and that the committee teachers 
and all other agencies cooperate 
toward a unified whole. The out- 
side contacts with the public are to 
be made by the counselor, and he 
will contact the child through the 
committee teacher. 

Following is an account of what 
has actually happened in one of the 
Knox County schools which is 
pioneering in the movement. The 
first step taken was designed to ac- 
quaint the students with vocational 
guidance. This was accomplished by 
informal speeches and lectures, to- 
gether with reading in the classroom. 
When the students realized the value 
of self-analysis, the time had come 
for a battery of tests which were to 
be followed by individual problems 
and occupational studies. Such proj- 
ects are now a part of the regular 
classwork, correlated with the social 
studies. Thirty seniors were tested. 
The results show clearly the value 
aid success of this initial step, which 
is spreading to the other high schools. 
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Vocational Tests Used---Curtis G. Gentry 
Mental Tests Used___--- Curtis G. Gentry 
Personality Tests Used__Curtis G. Gentry 
Director of Tests.-Della Gervin Freeman 


Time of Tests_----~-- Average 2% Hours 
Rance oF I. Q.’s 
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Rating in Vocational Groups 

The Vocational Guidance Tests are 
given for the purpose of rating each 
student in eight major groups of vo- 
cations in order to find the vocational 
group in which the student shows 
pronounced aptitude. A few stu- 
dents rate high in one or more 
groups. The number of students rat- 
ing highest in the various groups in 
testing are as follows: 


gS he ay SE eee ee L e 2 
Se a ee 10 
Law and Government-_-__.......__--- 0 
att aS al eR 4 
OD ihn Get ccthelncnanibi tinh liek adit wirneisasiiongis 2 
Mechanical Designing ~.-.....------- 1 
Mechanical Construction -._.._..._--- 10 
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EE REE PT ARO 4 
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Personality Ratings 
A large number of business enter- 
prises now use personality tests to 
determine the fitness of applicants 
for certain positions. 
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Specific Conclusions 
FAVORABLE 

1. The tests in general show about 
the same results as those given to 
Knoxville High School seniors. 

2. The students’ choices of voca- 
tions are wide, which indicates a 
good background of training in their 
high school subjects. 

3. The mental ability scores are 
about the average for high school 
students. 

UNFAVORABLE 

1. Six had no choice of vocation 
at all. This shows a big need for a 
study of occupations so as to develop 
vocational inclinations. 


2. The tests show that only one in- 
tends to be a farmer, which means 
that most of them will seek employ- 
ment in the city. This indicates a 
need for placement work for these 
students. 

3. The vocational aptitudes show 
also that a large number of them, 
especially the girls, will have to seek 
employment in the city. 


Range of Vocational Choices 
Contrary to the popular belief, the 
majority of students do not select 
law or medicine as vocations which 
they want to enter. 
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No choices 


Effects of the Vocational Program in 
This School 


1. Gives the student a scientific in- 
ventory of his likes, dislikes, and 
vocational inclinations. 

2. It leads the student to see that 
teachers are interested in the in- 
dividual student as well as in impart- 
ing knowledge to the group. It helps 
the teacher to teach students instead 
of teaching books. 

3. It is a vital step toward life 
adjustments: 

4. It makes the student see that the 
school is always ready to introduce 
new ideas and methods to the end 
that the student may be served more 
efficiently. 

The follow-up service is indispen- 
sable. As placement success is not 
always assured, the records are kept 
on file. The child who is maladjust- 
ed is granted further consideration, 
and the cause is located so that he 
has a new chance through intelligent 
guidance. Data so gained can be 
used to avoid future mistakes of a 
similar nature. 
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Pedagogical Piffle 


Papa's Poem 
To send my boy to college, 
I put a mortgage on the shack; 
I spent ten thousand dollars 
And got a quarterback. 


A mother sent this somewhat satirical 
note to the teacher of her small son: 

“Pardon me for calling your attention 
to the fact that you have pulled Johnnie’s 
right ear until it is getting longer than the 
other. Please pull his left ear for a while, 
and oblige his mother.” 


e 
From Age to Age 

Son—“Say, dad, the teacher asked me 
this morning to find the greatest common 
divisor.” 

Dad—“Great heavens, is that thing still 
lost? The teacher had me hunting for it 
when I was a kid, too.” 


Teacher—“lf there were four flies on 
the table, and I killed one, how many 
would be left?” 

Bright Pupil—‘One—the dead one.” 


y 
Same, But Different 


“What is agriculture?” asked the 
teacher. : ; 
“Well,” responded the pupil, “it’s just 


about the same as farming—only in farm- 
ing you do it.” 


Teacher—“Howard, what is raised in 
countries that have wet climates?” 
Howard—“Umbrellas.” 


2 
The Best Is Not too Good 

Professor—“Frankly, madam, what your 
son lacks is brains.” 

Lady La Dedah—“Well, obtain them for 
him immediately and send the bill to me. 
Nothing shall stand in the way of my 
son’s education.” 


@ 
And So They Do 
“My niece,” says Mrs. Blunderby, “has 
had a college education. She speaks sev- 
eral languages quite flippantly.” 
= 


Something Gained 
Skijold—“Has your son’s college educa- 
tion been of any value?” 
Bjorn—“Oh yes; it cured his mother of 
bragging about him.” 


& 
Don't Mention It 
Professor—“You missed my class yes- 
terday, didn’t you?” 
Student—“Not in the least, sir, not in 
the least.” 
= 


Teacher—“Johnny, what do you consider 
the greatest accomplishment of the an- 
cient Romans?” 

Johnny—“Speaking Latin.” 


Socrates—“Have you found an honest 
man yet?” 

Diogenes—“I thought I had but the 
rascal stole my lantern the minute I turned 
my back.” 

a7 


Teacher—“Name the five zones.” 
Bright Pupil—“Temperate, Intemperate, 
war, postal, and o.” 
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Life Adjustment Series. C. A. Pros- 
ser and Walter A. Anderson. Mc- 
Knight & McKnight, Bloomington, 
Illinois. 


It is conceded by all progressive 
educators that the school should do 
everything possible to assist the pupil 
in his choice of an occupation. Mod- 
ern educational thought is agreed 
that every opportunity should be 
given to assist the pupil to discover 
for himself essential information 
necessary for intelligent choice and 
planning. All are agreed on the 
value of such procedures as indi- 
vidual instruction, motivation, learn- 
ing by doing, and integrating the 
school with life’s activities. 

The Life Adjustment Series by Dr. 
C. A. Prosser and others furnishes 
in a group of inexpensive publica- 
tions a splendid method of having a 
pupil think through his own problems 
to acquire for himself and about him- 
self much valuable information. His 
study is directed by the text, and a 
practice book provided for each pupil 
gives opportunity for him to record 
his findings. 


The titles are indicative of the con- 
tent and are as follows: 


Selecting an Occupation — Infor- 
mation Book, 40 cents; Practice 
Book, 20 cents. 


Getting a Job—Information Book, 
25 cents; Practice Book, 15 cents. 


A Health Program—Information 
Book, 40 cents; Practice Book, 20 
cents. 

Keeping Physically Fit—Informa- 
tion Book, 36 cents; Practice Book, 
15 cents. 


Taking a Look at Yourself—In- 
formation Book, 36 cents; Practice 
Book, 20 cents. 


Teacher's Manual — Life Adjust- 
ment Series, 50 cents. 


The addition of the Teacher's 
Manual together with the Practice 
Book for each pupil makes a very 
practical and easily administered ar- 
rangement for the teacher who 
wishes to do some definitely func- 
tioning vocational guidance. The 
Life Adjustment Series should be 
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especially valuable in the junior high 
school and the vocational school, al- 
though it may be used effectively on 
higher educational levels ——CLype H. 
Witson, University of Tennessee. 


The School at the Crossroads. 
Thurra Graymar. Funk and Wag- 
nalls Co. Pp. xviii and 241. $2.00. 
A welcome relief among the schol- 

arly tomes written on education is the 
occasional appearance of a book re- 
flecting well-balanced “horse sense” 
from a classroom teacher. This 
volume is just that. An experienced, 
realistically minded educator looks at 
schooling and finds it wanting, but 
unlike most critics she has a com- 
mendably constructive motive in all 
that she says. Miss Graymar be- 
lieves that the new and often fantas- 
tic innovations of recent years have 
produced more often than not chaotic 
and fragmentary learning. She holds 
it is sheer nonsense to believe that 
any one teacher can handle at the 
same time forty or more young “in- 
dividuals,” each of whom is trying 
in his own way to “express” himself 
in “creative” activity. There is noth- 
ing but futility in “a Mark Hopkins 
on one end of a log if there is a mob 
at the other end drowning out his 
voice.” The situation is particularly 
absurd in the junior high school, 
where often in a marble palace built 
at the expense of badly housed ele- 
mentary children a teacher must 
somehow or other be responsible for 
from 150 to 250 such individuals 
every day out of the week. She 
pleads for a simplified and thought- 
fully evaluated curriculum and one 
in which teachers recognize that 
grammar and the multiplication 
tables “cannot compete with Indian 
regalia.” Granting that her argu- 
ments may sometimes be overdrawn, 
nevertheless her graphic portrayal of 
the kindly and efficient Miss Laven- 
dar being hounded out of the school 
system by a half-baked superior of 
the “activity” philosophy is not with- 
out parallel in many parts of our fair 
land. 


Miss Graymar holds that wise cor- 
poral punishment is still an effective 
method, among others, of inculcating 
good citizenship, and that at the 
higher levels of our secondary 
schools the privilege of attending 
should be granted only to those pupils 
who have learned to behave them- 
selves. Otherwise the sentimental 
pampering of so-called “repressed” 
and unruly youngsters can have no 
other effect than to endanger the 
efficiency of the whole school enter- 
prise. 

Two fine chapters are about teach- 
ers as persons. Teaching according 
to the author consumes more nervous 
energy than any other major occupa- 
tion and yet places the most effective 
obstacles in the path of the finest and 
most efficient personalities who would 
continue in it. Low wages, over- 
feminization, humiliating restrictions 
on the physical and intellectual free- 
dom of its members, wholly inde- 
fensible bans on married women 
teachers and a day-by-day existence 
so crowded, hurried, and nerve-rack- 
ing as in time to drag down the finest 
of human spirits to a level of dis- 
courteous, irritable, and often neu- 
rotic living are examples in point. 

These and many other important 
issues, interspersed with numerous 
accounts of interviews with troubled 
children, bespeak a keen and sympa- 
thetic insight into school problems 
and the nature of children, all of 
which lend convincing support to her 
major thesis that public education 
must somehow recognize that rich 
personalities and effective teacher- 
pupil contacts rather than ever- 
changing methodologies are the real 
foundations of efficient public 
schools.—P. L. P. 


Differentiated Study Outline in the 
History of English Literature— 
Division II, Age of Elizabeth and 
Shakespeare (Teacher’s Edition), 
by Millicent Bright, Dorothy Wil- 
son, and Clifford Everhart. 

This manual relating to the devel- 
opment of the Elizabethan drama, 
and the teaching of Macbeth, Ham- 
let, and the nondramatic poets and 
prose writers of that time will appeal 
to teachers who like the study of 
English classics made to order. 
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T won't be long now until you trade your classroom for the open road! It may 
take lots of puzzling to decide just where you'll go on your vacation trip— 
but you'll have no trouble at all picking the best way to get there. 





FIRST— Greyhound, serving all America and much of Canada, reaches more 
vacation spots than any other travel system—far more! 

SECOND-—you can travel farther, see more thrilling places, return by an entirely 
different route, and still not exceed the most modest budget. At only one-third 
the cost of driving and with none of the fatigue and bother—at much less than 
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SUMMER QUARTER, 1937 
| FIRST TERM: JUNE 7-JULY 14 
SECOND TERM: JULY 15 - AUGUST 20 


| George Peabody College for Teachers devotes its entire resources 
|| and energies to the better preparation of teachers and leaders in the 
field of public education. During its more than sixty years of ex- 
istence approximately 40,000 teachers and educational leaders rep- 
resenting every state in the Union and many foreign countries have 


received training at Peabody. 
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Adventures in Language 


By BURLESON, CASH, and McCORKLE 





This is a series of practice books in English for the 
third, fourth, fifth, and sixth grades—textbooks for 
oc 

\DVEN U RE: S the pupils to write in. 

IN LANGUAGE 


The colors and designs of the books will intrigue 
pupils and teachers alike. The page is attractive; 
there are illustrations throughout. Each book invites 
the pupil, who is further charméd when he finds that 
he himself is to score his exercises. 
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No one can learn to write or speak correctly by reading 
about the parts of speech and about the processes of 
grammar. Grammar learned functionally is the sine 
qua non of cultured speech and writing. The textbook 
or practice book in grammar that introduces the 


parts of speech and the elements of a sentence functionally is the wise book. 


The normal pupil has the urge for expression. It is for teacher and textbook to 
help him to become articulate. There is nothing like a good series of practice books 


to strike off the shackles of inarticulateness. 


From a review in Louisi@na Schools by 
Miss Amy Hrinricus of New Orleans 


Allyn and Bacon 
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